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THE STUDY OF LETTERS AND OUR MODERN 
WORLD' 


When the Dean of the Graduate School did me the honor of 
inviting me to appear before the students of this body and tell them 
of the position of letters among our studies, I realized that he wanted 
me to do my best to justify my existence as an exponent of literature. 
Now I have frequently had the privilege of standing on the outside 
of cages at zodlogical gardens to view the strange creatures within, 
but I have never before played the part of the inspected fauna behind 
the grilles ; and I was not told whether I was to simulate the elephant 
in his wisdom, the lion in his majesty, the beaver in his industry, or 
the great auk in his extinction, his sole obvious claim to renown. 
Since I am simply a devotee of letters, it has with frequency and 
insistence been hinted to me that I do indeed belong to the class of 
extinct beings. 

The role of prehistoric specimen I find difficult to assume for two 
potent reasons: the urge to live and to find out, and the presence 
around me of a seething mass of non-extinct youth who are very 
much alive, even if they are not always living as I conceive it. This 
acts as a constant stimulant, since nothing can prevent our joining the 
class of the great auk more effectively than looking upon our fellows 
with a critical eye. It fills one with the desire of impersonating 
simultaneously the elephant, the lion, the beaver, or any living thing 
except an old bird. All of which leads to the consideration of how 
one gets into the pleasant associations of the graduate faculty and 
what are the possibilities and responsibilities to be found in it. 

The beginning is not unlike that of other adventures; though 
reduced to its lowest terms the chief motive quite generally is a love 
of books, an equally potent incentive must be an interest in living 
phenomena, and a love of the study of man. It has never been clear 
to me why a certain tradition among us has always made an invidious 


1 From an address to the Graduate School of the University of California. 
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distinction between the assiduous reader of books and the active man 
who prefers varied contacts with life, by designating the former as a 
grind and the latter as a real guy. The love of study cannot be con- 
ceived without an interest in life. Books are unintelligible except in 
so far as they help you to interpret, understand, and welcome personal 
experience, and life is necessary to aid you in grasping the essence of 
your reading. The failure to see this interrelation leads to a one- 
sided attitude which begins early in our schools. Young people enter 
college with an exaggerated admiration for the practical, up-to-date, 
productive activities and with a deep-rooted disregard for the treas- 
ures of art and intellect stored away in seemingly endless rows of 
library shelves, because the latter cannot be measured in terms of 
money, nor in their power of purchasing ease and comfort. The 
result is that, in the average undergraduate who never aspires to the 
dignified category of the graduate school or of becoming a teacher, 
the capacity to resist the introduction of knowledge cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Owing to these inhibitions of long standing our task, when he 
comes to us, is one of superhuman difficulty. The average under- 
graduate may acquire much information of a type which collective 
world-opinion fosters and applauds, such as the rudimentary scientific 
facts borne in on him by his daily routine. He may be acquainted 
with our most obvious mechanical devices. He may know all about 
advertisement and supersalesmanship. He may be rated as highly 
successful in the judgment of the masses which he respects, and 
which do nothing for him beyond cruelly absorbing him without 
leaving a trace of his individuality, but he is not, at the end of his 
academic career, an educated man. The fault lies, it seems to me, in 
the fact that our modern university has given in to the clamor that 
our life within these walls must be nothing but a replica in little of 
the life of the world without. This conception means that the 
material struggles of the outside, the chaffering of the market place, 
the intrigues of politics, the kaleidoscopic follies of the social whirl, 
are allowed to thrust confusion and futility into the spiritual life to 
which we should be dedicated. 

Can we wonder, then, that we must struggle to achieve the sub- 
stance and form of education, and generally have only the shadow of 
real culture to show for our efforts? The glamour of success must 
quite logically remain always the chief motive force behind the efforts 
of the student, but why not idealize our motives of achievement by 
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disregarding the hollow tumult of the rotarian mind, by spending our 
time here, not in paying tribute to the cheap gods of the collective 
faith and of mass psychology, but in becoming individuals, in making 
the mind a storehouse of those treasures which lie in immortal books 
and works of art bequeathed to us by men who were great because 
they were great individuals? Only during their years of schooling 
will young men and women have the opportunity of random, mis- 
cellaneous reading, of becoming aware that to be thoroughly con- 
versant in only modern things, in contemporary things, is to be 
conversant in only a very small fraction of man’s career. The tree, 
the flower, and the fruit have their roots, and those who unthinkingly 
or superficially are content with the enjoyment of the surface of 
things can never become conscious of the depths of earthly life; of 
the continuity through all time of our strivings, our sufferings; of 
the need of an individual philosophy which links our present with the 
records of the past. 

For holding these and similar old-fashioned opinions, a man of 
letters is considered by the modernist an extinct species ; still we can 
only persist in our assertion that the great classics which preserve the 
thoughts and the literary art of men must not be allowed to gather 
dust on our shelves. It does not matter greatly who our favorites 
among the immortals may be, just so we have associated with one or 
more, for they help us to give our own thoughts richness and 
maturity; they afford us entertainment and companionship; they 
bestow upon us a gift of friendship which does not betray nor fail 
us when we are in need of it; they teach us, in the words of Sainte- 
Beuve, spiritual repose and reconcile us, out there in the world, with 
mankind and with ourselves. 

It has been said that we are all under sentence of death with a 
kind of indefinite stay or reprieve. This is less gloomy than it sounds 
if we disregard the sentence and remember only the privilege of the 
reprieve—that brief interval given us to make the adventure of living 
worth while. The confused civilization which we have achieved 
stands revealed in its many defects; its builders and leaders have 
been largely dethroned. It has thus become incumbent upon the latest 
generations to build anew, to use this propitious moment to raise 
something better than an unsurpassed material structure. Perhaps 
the resolve may prove timely to cease building chiefly for the benefit 
of the undifferentiated many, and to begin, rather selfishly, but real- 
istically, to think each of himself and for himself. The achievement 
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of a more abundant life demands that we fill the interval of our 
reprieve with some definite habit, some persistent devotion. The best 
habit that occurs to me is that of choice, and, therefore, few com- 
panions. The persistent devotion which pays most in the long run 
is a search for the significant values of life and art. Now you know 
that the great philosophers have never been explicit on the nature 
of the human soul. Some have generously granted that each of us 
possesses one. The more cautious among them have cunningly 
guessed that not every one can boast that divine attribute. Whatever 
the truth may be, a choice friendship depends on the happy discovery 
of a real soul in some person, with whom to argue and quarrel, to 
discuss your thoughts and your reading, and, best of all, to seek out 
through mutual incentive those fundamental realities of life, of which 
no trivial portion may be discovered through a love of letters. 

This brings me to the responsibilities which rest upon all of us 
who are connected with a graduate school, and with the training of 
genuine leadership among men. Our chief problem lies with the 
educational foundations of those who plan to become teachers, or 
students, or investigators, or what you will—in short, men and women 
prominent in their professions and, so, influential in the world. 
Whatever foundation is required for leadership must be securely 
laid during college or university days, and in the graduate school we 
should incessantly raise the clamor for a more comprehensive study 
of the humanities, beginning among the undergraduates, that the 
work of the graduate may not be ill-grounded, or, worse still, have 
to be done over again. The foundation worth pleading for, perhaps 
forgivably from my point of view, is that derived from an interest, 
first, in the language or languages which we use, in their history and 
content ; and, second, in selected and preserved humanity, booked and 
shelved with devotion by the choice of the years. 

As regards our own daily speech, the chief danger of the lively 
vernacular which we toss about, with all its slang, its abuse of a few 
words made to do the duty of a larger, more select vocabulary, is that 
it makes slovenly minds; it destroys all sense of speech values and 
of the fact that vocabularies, like moods, have a fitting occasion. 
A cheap word is not as effective as a choice one; it is manifestly 
unfit to be used at all moments, which means that in class or out, in 
speaking or writing, in the presence of youth or age, of our peers or 
our betters, the language which we use should not be the same. 

As regards selected and preserved humanity, surely no extensive 
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argument of the case is required to make clear that our great literary 
expressions of the imagination form the basis of all cultivated minds ; 
those works the possession of which makes us richer and more re- 
sourceful to ourselves; “that bottled humanity so to speak, par- 
ticularly such as has been long laid down, like old sherry, and comes 
out of its receptacles with a glow and an aroma that seems to our 
palate the balmier for its cellarage, those choice vintages of other 
generations .... For this reason our university days should have 
their main value as a sort of compensating lens. In no other country 
are people’s minds so much set to the future and so little to the past 
as here, and a common judgment also seems to be that this is alto- 
gether a fine thing and that we don’t pay for it. It is my notion 
that we do. If a college education is a compensating lens, it is 
evidently not because it fits the American for business or a practical 
existence—he is apt to be fit enough, and by and by be fit for nothing 
else—or because it gives him a highly specialized or technical train- 
ing, but because it should lead him in the direction of understanding 
that the fact that the world was not made yesterday is as important 
as the probability that it won’t end tomorrow.” 

Finally in this question of the responsibility which rests upon the 
graduate school, I have dwelt specifically on the importance of the 
study of letters as an ideal which prospective teachers especially 
should foster. Naturally the burden and responsibility are laid upon 
every faculty to make letters vital and alive, in order to prove my 
point. But the faculty can only push, the student must do the 
moving ; the teacher may pour forth amazing and incredible measures 
of wisdom, the student must do more than listen; the professor may 
profess interminably, he can do no more than lead the student to the 
trough of knowledge and descant eloquently on the water of life—he 
cannot force him to partake of it. The graduate or undergraduate 
must thus become, first of all, a proselyte to the religion of hard work 
in order to make the mind a repository of those human, liberal, and 
cultivated ideas which shall continue to throw their light on the path 
of all subsequent experience. It is only in this way that we shall 
cease the unhappy multiplication of mediocrity, not only among our- 
selves, but throughout the state, as is manifested today in the sinister 
efforts to applaud and multiply the mediocrity and inadequacy of 
cheap institutions at the expense of the genuine prestige and leader- 


2 From a letter by Arthur Colton. 
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ship of a real university. It is this leadership that a graduate school 
must fight for and maintain. 

Perhaps more can be achieved by a closer and more sympathetic 
relation between the faculty and the graduate body. Not long ago a 
student rowed out to the Seal Rocks near the Golden Gate and by 
patient and circumspect movements approached one of the seals, in 
spite of its forbidding aspect, and getting near to the dozing creature 
he triumphantly patted it on the head. I suggest your trying the 
faculty in the same way; but rather outside of the classroom, when 
we are not dozing, but harmlessly quiescent and receptive. We shall 
be happy to get your point of view, to receive criticisms and sugges- 
tions, and even to reveal to you our abysmal ignorance, so that you 
may realize that we are related in more than an official fellowship. 


Rupo.tpH SCHEVILL 


UnNIversItTy oF CALIFORNIA 











THE INFLUENCE OF TOLSTOY’S 
ANA KARENINA ON GALDOS’ REALIDAD 


I 


Almost all writers who have treated of Galdés have given special 
attention to the influences (above all, to the foreign influences) which 
they find in the works of the Spanish novelist. According to some 
critics, Galdés was influenced by Balzac and Zola; according to 
others, by Dickens, Ibsen, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, etc.; while some, 
like Leopoldo Alas, are completely opposed to any theory of direct 
influence on Don Benito. 

In the present article we shall confine ourselves to a discussion 
of Tolstoy’s influence. Our purpose is not to find influence in com- 
position, technique, or plot, but in the observations, the artistic sin- 
cerity, the psychology, and the power of thought of the Russian 
author. 

According to Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, in the contem- 
porary novels of Galdés, especially those of the second period, which 
begins in 1881, La desheredada, El amigo manso, El doctor Centeno, 
etc., “por las pinturas fidelisimas de la realidad,” one notices “con 
exceso la huella del naturalismo francés que entraba por entonces en 
Espaiia.”* 

Since 1890, the year in which Angel Guerra appeared, a change 
is evident in the author. Galdds is entering a world of “spiritual, 
even mystic, ideas,” very different from that of Dota Perfecta and 
Gloria. Menéndez y Pelayo sees in this step of Galdés a certain re- 
ligious unity with Tolstoy. Nevertheless, he attributes this change 
to “la depuracién, aunque lenta de su propio pensamiento religioso, 
no educado, ciertamente en una disciplina muy austera.”* 

Don Ramon Pérez de Ayala, speaking in his work Las mdscaras 
of the art of realism in literature, says that “esta nota es caracteris- 
tica del arte literario moderno mds original e intenso, la literatura 
rusa,’ and at once continues that this is also the dominant character- 
istic of the literature of Galdés in all the second period, “ignoro si 


por influencia de la literatura rusa o por determinismo de la sensibili- 
dad contempordnea.”* 


1M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Discursos (Madrid, 1897), pp. 33-96. 
2 Ibid. 
8 Ramén Pérez de Ayala, Las Méscaras (Madrid, 1917), p. 56. 
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Don Leopoldo Alas in his Galdés* asserts that Galdés is a com- 
pletely independent writer who is influenced by no one, and that 
Spanish Naturalism has no relationship with French Naturalism nor 
with that of Russia, in spite of the fact that in all the novels of this 
type there is a certain spontaneous similarity, conformity of tend- 
ency, etc. All this, according to Alas, is nothing more than “huellas 
de una influencia general,” of which Zola speaks in the prologue of 
the Papallona of N. Oller. 

Mr. Vezinet sees in the miser Torquemada the influence of the 
misers of Moliére and Balzac.* Martinenche thinks that Erckmann- 
Chatrian have exercised great influence on the Episodios nacionales.® 
Mr. Scatori is of the same opinion.’ Walton neither affirms nor 
denies such influence.* As one sees, there is great diversity of opin- 
ion on this question. In order not to extend the discussion of it 
unduly, we shall note, finally, Sefior Madariaga’s view of the influ- 
ence of Dostoyevsky on Galdés.® 


*Galdés (Madrid, 1912), pp. 195-230. 

5 F. Vezinet, Les maitres du roman espagnol contemporain (Paris, 1907). 

®“Que M. Galdés ait d’abord subi linfluence d’Erckmann-Chatrian et 
qu’on la puisse retrouver dans quelques-uns de ses précédés, c’est 4 quoi je ne 
contredirai point. Qu’il n’a pas toujours réussi 4 fondre les événements réels 
et les incidents imaginaires, c’est l’écueil inévitable du roman historique. Les 
Episodes ne manquent pourtant ni d’originalité, ni d’intérét.”"—E. Martinenche, 
“Le Théatre de M. Galdés,” Revue des deux mondes (avril, 1906), pp. 819-20. 

™“Es probable que las obras de Erckmann-Chatrian hicieron nacer en la 
mente de Galdés la idea de escribir los Episodios nacionales... Tal suposicién 
no rebaja el mérito de nuestro autor, maxime cuando los Episodios tienen 
caracter propio, mejor trama novelesca y mayor interés humano que las novelas 
de Erckmann-Chatrian.”—S. Scatori, La idea religiosa en la obra de Benito 
Pérez Galdés (Toulouse, 1926), p. 38. 


8“No writer, however individual, can altogether fail to be influenced by 
the literary atmosphere of his age, and it is scarcely surprising that Galdés 
should have fallen under the spell of the great novelists of France, England, 
and Russia.”—L. B. Walton, Pérez Galdés and the Spanish Novel of the Nine- 
teenth Century (London, 1927), p. 230. 


® According to the illustrious critic and essayist, the author of the Episodios 
nacionales 


“recuerda a Dostoyevsky por su aficién a la zona de la naturaleza humana, en 
la que las fuerzas subliminares preparan obscuramente la accién y el caracter. 
Como en Dostoyevsky, sus personajes suelen ser gentes de temperamento tenso 
y hasta desequilibrado. Maxi, Nazarin son tipos de Dostoyevsky. Misticos y 
locos abundan en ambos autores. Tanto Dostoyevsky como Galdés van bus- 
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It is very possible that in some respects Galdés recalls Dostoyev- 
sky, but we are almost certain that the latter has not exercised any 
direct influence on Galdds: first, for the reasons that Madariaga 
himself sets forth, and, secondly, because of their complete difference 
of temperament. Dostoyevsky is a tragic and a symbolic writer. His 
characters are not so near to real life as are those of Galddés, as, for 
example, the characters of the work which Madariaga cites, The 
Brothers Karamazoff : the mystic Aliecha, the half-crazed Fedor Pav- 
lovich Karamazoff and his son Dimitry ; Rascolnikoff, of Crime and 
Punishment ; and others who are “analysis” in themselves, who are 
“spirit.” Galdés’ characters, on the other hand, are flesh and blood. 
In the mad, as in the sane, there is usually only love and kindness. 
Almost all his types, even the most abject, inspire a feeling of sym- 
pathy. The most important distinction, however, lies in the fact that 
Dostoyevsky analyzes the mind, the nerves, the brain; Galddés the 
heart, the soul. 

The “mystics” and the mad of Galdés resemble more closely those 
of Tolstoy than those of Dostoyevsky.’® Galdés resembles Tolstoy, 
too, in the art of depicting the most tragic and the most sublime in 
simple people; in the nature of his psychological conditions; in cre- 
ating beautiful and noble souls in the bodies of the lowly, as, for 
example, Galdés in Marianela and Tolstoy in Akim, a character of 
The Power of Darkness. He also resembles Tolstoy in his struggle 
against social convention; in aspiration to good and resistance to 
evil by means of love; in his profound penetration into the nature of 
fundamental social questions. Tolstoy’s spiritual idea is what is 
most outstanding in Galdés: the regeneration of the soul, the ele- 


cando a través de los tipos anormales de nuestra comin humanidad, no por 
insana curiosidad, sino por rehuir la censura de la razén. Galdéds no Ilega 
nunca a la emocién intensa de Los hermanos Karamazoff. Nuestro espajiol 
es mas sereno. Ademas rehuye esa tendencia enfermiza de analisis que hizo 
desgraciado a Dostoyevsky y convierte sus obras en biblias de desesperacién. 
Lo que en Dostoyevsky es un problema siempre presente ante el intelecto, no 
trasciende en Galdés de plano estético, y permanece tacito sentido de una tra- 
gedia contemplada en silencio, como cielo en noche sin luna. Dostoyevsky no 
consiguié respuesta a sus preguntas, Galdés si, porque es novelista de amor.”— 
Salvador Madariaga, Semblanzas literarias de los contempordneos (Barcelona, 
1924), pp. 87-89. 

10 We use the word “mystic” in the commonly accepted sense. Galdés, in 
reality, has very few characters who can be called mystics in the strict sense 
of the word. 
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vation of the spirit, although it be but momentary, in the most per- 
verse people. This is the dominating idea in almost all the works of 
Tolstoy, developed under different forms and manner. This mystic 
idea, if we may call it thus, is clearly set forth in Ana Karenina, The 
Power of Darkness, Resurrection, etc., and in Galdos’ Realidad, 
Torquemada y San Pedro, Halma, etc. 

But let us put aside general allusions and statements and enter 
fully upon more concrete considerations. In truth, Galdés since 1890, 
as we have said, is entering a world of spiritual ideas different from 
those of Gloria, La familia de Leén Roch, etc. In Angel Guerra 
(1890) we see a religious preoccupation in the author that is not 
found in the novels already mentioned. Here, in the first place, the 
new characteristic consists in the fact that pain and suffering are the 
road to faith. This idea is clearly developed in Angel, when in this 
incredulous “espiritu autocrdtico, despdtico y algo insolente,”’ as the 
author presents him, the pain and suffering caused by the death of 
his daughter, Cien, engender faith. 

This is the central theme of all the productions of Tolstoy. Never- 
theless, we do not see the influence of this writer on Angel Guerra. 
The work in itself is of a religious character, but it is completely 
devoid of mysticism. Galdés not only does not defend mysticism 
here, but he even sees in it egoism, and he attacks it in a subtle 
manner. In Lere he interprets exactly the true spirit of mysticism, 
that is, egoism. Nothing mattered to Lere; the whole world could 
fall to ruin provided his idea should survive.“ As for the mysticism 
of Angel, it is nothing more than the disorderly movements and 
stamping of the passionate beast which dwells in his body, as the 
author puts it in the mouth of the priest Mancebo. 

There is mysticism in Nazarin, on the other hand, and Nazarin 
has marked traces of the spirit of Tolstoy. But before analyzing this, 
we must return to Realidad (1889), written much earlier than Na- 
zarin and in which one sees the direct influence of Ana Karenina, 
translated into Spanish and published in Barcelona in 1888. Leopoldo 
Alas considers Realidad a psychological novel, 


“que pose en el alma de dos o tres personajes, casi casi, en la region 
completamente ultrasensible del algebra moral, es decir, en la psi- 
cologia ética, en los espacios donde, para los distraidos y poco apre- 
hensivos, no hay mas que fdérmulas sttiles fabricadas con girones 
de niebla o de humo.” 


11 Angel Guerra, II, 203-7. 12 Op. cit., pp. 195-230. 
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Federico Viera and Orozco represent for Alas a new aspect in the 
work of Galdés, not a contrary trend but a different one. Galdds 
directs these characters on a course different from the accustomed 
one by the spontaneous impulse of his genius and not by following 
the vicissitudes of contemporary literary criticism with its aesthetic 
tendencies, Alas believes. He insists that Galdés follows no one and 
is in conformity with no one, but pursues his own course. “Causas 
andlogas producen efectos andlogos,’ and the changes in his novels 
are due to social, and particularly aesthetic, influences, just as in 
other countries. Alas sees no obstacle to saying that Realidad seems 
to him “un reflejo espaiiol de esa nueva etapa, a lo menos de su 
anuncio, a que parece que llega el arte contempordneo. Es, si no mas, 
un cambio de procedimiento.” He affirms that Don Benito is inde- 
pendent of all obligation to literary schools, and obeys “ninguna 
consigna ni tendencia sugerida por el estudio del movimiento literario 
extranjero” and “que prescinde de todo propdsito sistemdatico.” 

Galdés in his social as well as in his psychological novels avoids 
exceptional types, or those below the general level. Only in Realidad, 
according to Alas, does the author depart from his accustomed 
course. This work is for Alas a novel of character, “y dentro del 
caracter novela principalmente ética,” for which Galdés chose “por 
su propio impulso” exceptional characters, “superiores a su modo,” 
namely Orozco and Federico Viera. Alas continues: 

“Galdés no sdlo nos ha hecho ver que en el mundo no todo es 
vulgaridad, ni todo se explica, como siempre por los moviles ordi- 
narios, no solo nos ha hecho ver la novela de andlisis excepcional, 
como legitima esfera del estudio de la realidad, sino que nos ha de- 
mostrado que esa novela puede existir... debajo de la otra, que 
muchas veces donde se ha presentado un estudio de medio social 
vulgar, puede encontrarse, cuando mas, lo singular y escogido, lo 
raro y precioso.” 

We should need to have at hand exact data to refute the affirma- 
tion of Alas concerning the absolute literary independence of Galdés. 
We should have to possess documents to contradict the idea which 
he firmly holds that Galdés, without connection with anyone, put his 
novels on the route which foreign authors were beginning to tread, 
of which the author knew little or nothing; that he had not read 
foreign criticism day by day, or, if he had, he had paid no heed to 
it, etc. But at the moment we have neither the criticism of the 
author nor his personal letters to enable us to prove the contrary, 
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nor have we visited his library in order to say that we have seen 
there certain books. What we do know is that in the prologue of 
Los condenados (1920) he speaks of the symbolism of Ibsen, and 
in Halma (1913), although superficially, of Russian mysticism. 

What we can do is to question the following: If the novel obeys 
social influence and if it is a reflection of the times in which the 
author lives (excepting the fact that he may write novels which 
treat of events not of his own times), has society changed to such 
an extent in Spain that Orozco is the reflection of the modern Span- 
ish husband? No! There may be, no doubt, in some corner of Spain 
an Orozco, but he is not the reflection of the development of Spanish 
society, much less a hero or an extraordinary type in Spain. We do 
not insist in affirming that Spain has continued having the same ideas 
of honor that she had in the nineteenth century when Galdés wrote 
Realidad. It is not necessary to say that Spanish society has changed 
and continues changing just as that of any other European and 
American countries. But Spain has had a certain tradition whose 
traces exist there yet today. The sentiment of honor continues to 
be the most powerful motive in Spanish life. 

And if Galdés has for once departed from “la via ordinaria,” as 
Alas tells us, and has chosen exceptional types to make us see that 
all in the world is not vulgar, Orozco, Viera, and Augusta are the 
children of his imagination, produced under influence that infiltrates 
into great writers without detracting from their originality. 

But let the facts which we present in comparing the works Ana 
Karenina and Realidad, in which both authors deal with modern 
social life, speak for themselves. 


II 


From the beginning of the novel Realidad, in which Galdds pre- 
sents Augusta, from the time when she begins to reason about love, 
morality, suicide, reality, until she speaks of the vulgar theme, the 
crime which we find in the first pages of the book, one notices in 
her characteristics which are not common in Spanish women. One 
realizes at once the difference between Augusta and Teresa Trujillo, 
society woman, for whom the seriousness of life consists in being 
an absolutist and very catholic. It is unusual to find in Spain, either 
among the higher classes or the low, one who expresses herself or 
one who even thinks intimately as does Augusta: “Si mi fe religiosa 
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fuera mds viva... me consolaria, pero mis creencias estén como techo 
de casa vieja llena de goteras.” But this is not precisely nor essen- 
tially what differentiates her from the rest of Spanish women, and 
what makes her, in our opinion, like Ana Karenina, but it is in her 
character, in her manner of thinking and acting, that she resembles 
Ana. 

But first let us see some of Ana’s characteristics. Her character, ac- 
cording to many critics, is an enigma. “Some,” says Gromeka,™* 
“elevate Ana to the heroic height of the ideal Russian woman, which 
she is certainly not; others lower her to the state of a woman vul- 
garly perverse; and some consider her simply an unrestrained and 
absurd woman. In truth, Ana is neither one nor the other. She is 
simply a passionate woman who lives only through and for love, for 
which she sacrificed family, social position, and, finally, life itself.” 

Ana, without knowing that she was born for love, married, self- 
ishly, a man of a character completely different from her own. In 
the beginning, it seems, she gave no importance to her own nature, 
and even disdained love. The chance meeting in Moscow, however, 
with the gallant Vronsky awoke in her an inexplicable disquietude 
of which she was ashamed without knowing why. On returning to 
her own home in Petersburg, daily life had its effect upon her, and 
that sentiment of which she felt ashamed disappeared. 

But Vronsky returned to Petersburg and pursued her every- 
where. Ana struggled with herself and with reason, but her instinct 
was stronger than her reason, and finally she realized that it was 
useless to struggle against the impossible. She felt that she was his. 
The frank love of Ana seemed inappropriate to the high society 
whose immorality and sensual corruption Tolstoy describes with so 
much art. She pays no heed to that society, however. She recognizes 
that she is an unfaithful wife even as all those who surround her, 
but she feels honor in her sin because her relations with Vronsky 
are not, for her, a giving way to passion, but deep, sincere love for 
which she is ready to sacrifice not only the respect of that society 
but “all her happiness and life itself.” Ana did all in her power to 
love her husband, but she could no longer deceive herself. “I am 
a woman of flesh and blood,” she says, “and I am not to blame if 
God created me thus; I need to love and live.” Nature lives in Ana. 


13 M. S. Gromeka, “Poslednia Proisvedenia Gr. L. N. Tolstogo, ‘Ana Kare- 
nina’,” in Russkaya Mesl, IV, V. 2, p. 220. 
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She wants to love, and it matters not to her that her husband is, in 
the eyes of the world, “a religious, moral, kind man.” 

These characteristics of Ana, these same struggles with her inner 
self, we find in Augusta. We do not know whether Augusta married 
for selfish reasons or not, nor does that have importance in the case. 
Galdés says that she married without knowing what love is, as was 
the case with Ana. “Me casé sin saber lo que es amor,” said Augusta 
to Federico, “y no lo supe hasta que tu no me lo ensefaste.’’™* 

These analogous cases, however, prove nothing. In Russia, in 
Spain, in France, in all the world, girls marry without knowing what 
love is, and adulteries result therefrom. What interests us is the 
special weft of the souls of these two women who represent the 
social ideas and preoccupations of the two authors with whom we 
are dealing. 

Let us examine, then, Augusta’s way of thinking and acting. 
Augusta says: 

“Si Dios se ocupa de nuestras pequefieces, sabra que quiero tier- 
namente a este hombre, que su salud me interesa mas que la mia, 
sabra también que esta unién no satisface mi alma, que otro carifio 
me salié al paso y lo tomé, porque me llena la vida hasta los bordes. 
Esto ha venido a ser esencial en mi. Mi conciencia es voluble, y suele 
regirse por las impresiones que recibo y por los movimientos del 
animo. Cuando estoy contenta y satisfecha, y los celos no me puen- 
zan, mi conciencia se relaja, se hace la tonta, y me dice que mi falta 
no es falta, sino ley del espiritu y de la naturaleza. Pero cuando mi 
pasion se alboreta con las contrariedades, y el alma se me revuelve, 
y se entrubia con sus propias heces que suben, pierdo la tranquilidad 
y me tengo por mala, por indigna de perddén.”** 

She felt herself unworthy of her husband, “perfeccién humana,” 
as she sincerely calls him, and has the impulse to adore him “como 
adoramos a los seres sobrenaturales” ; but she feels at the same time 
that there is nothing to unite them except the bond of religion, and 
she is ready to respect it but feels that she is not for Tomas nor is 
he for her. “Soy poco para ti en el orden espiritual,” says Augusta, 
“porque soy simplemente una mujer. Eres mucho para mi, porque 
has dejado de ser un hombre.” 

Augusta analyzes her acts without concealing anything. She 


14 Realidad, p. 555. 
18 Ibid., p. 67. 
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searches into the innermost recesses of her conscience and her soul, 
and, after analyzing her acts carefully, she convinces herself that “su 
falta no es, sino ley del espiritu y de la naturaleza.” She, like Ana, 
does not believe herself wicked in deceiving her husband because, as 
she says, “si Dios se ocupa de nuestras pequeneces, sabraé que esta 
unién no me satisface.” She, like Ana, has moments of desiring to 
alleviate her pain, to share it with some one, and the first one who 
occurs to her is the husband whom she is deceiving. She desists, not 
from fear, but because he would not understand her. She says: 

“Casi casi me dan impulsos de abrir el alma delante de mi marido 
y contarle todo lo que me pasa. ;Y para que? ; Para renegar del 
error y prometer la enmienda? No, no tendré fuerzas para enmen- 
darme, ni hipocresia para hacer promesa tan imposible. Confesarme 
a Tomas! No me comprenderia, como yo no comprendo las sutilezas 
de su conciencia. Incurriria en las vulgaridades de la moral gruesa 
y comtn, de ésa que parece que se compra por kilos.” 

Ana and Augusta consider their positions false, and the idea of 
confessing now to man, now to God, comes because in reality they 
consider themselves sinners. But neither the one nor the other can 
extinguish affection for her lover. 

Let us see what Tolstoy says about the confession of Ana: 

“The idea of looking for solace in the religion in which she has 
been brought up and in which she never doubted was to her, in spite 
of everything, as impossible as seeking help from her own husband. 
She knew beforehand that the aid of religion was possible only on 
condition that she should renounce what constituted for her the whole 
meaning of life.” 

Galdés says almost the same thing about his heroine. Says Au- 
gusta: 

“La confesién religiosa no acaba de satisfacerme. A un cura 
tendria yo que prometerle la enmienda, y esto no puede ser. Le en- 
gafiaria si lo prometiera, seria estafar la absolucién ... Como no me 
gusta engafiar, empiezo a engafiar a mi misma. El] que a mi me con- 
fiese ha de ser un sacerdote, de un saber tan grande y de una sensi- 
bilidad tan fina para tomar el pulso a las pasiones, que pueda yo 
mostrarle con sinceridad hasta los ultimos dobleces de la con- 
ciencia.””"* 


Ana, as well as Augusta, could have continued to deceive her 


16 Ibid., p. 76. 
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husband and could have lived with him as conveniently as many 
married women do live and could have remained in her social posi- 
tion, but the false situation in which each finds herself does not 
satisfy her. Vronsky is for Ana not a mere diversion but her very 
life. She wanted to legalize her love, but her son Serguey is the 
chief obstacle. This same desire lives in Augusta. She, too, wants 
to make her life with Federico legal, but the principal obstacle for 
her is not a son, for she has none, but 


“las leyes estupidas ... hechas para regulizar lo irregularizable, para 
contener en distancias muy medidas el vuelo de las almas ... la socie- 
dad y sus leyes son obra de tonteria. Yo lo digo y sostengo.... Si 
no nos encontrasemos atados por estos nudos del convencionalismo, 
yo podria tener un gran consuelo.” 

Ana sacrificed everything for love, and then began to see that 
Vronsky’s love for her was waning. Her instinct forewarns her of 
a tragic end, but the passion that Tolstoy created in her stirs her 
nerves, and she continues draining the cup of torment and joy to 
the last drop. 

In the love of the heroine of Galdés the tragic note of Ana does 
not enter. Her discontent and her misfortune come from the exte- 
rior, and, although later she realizes that the love of Federico has 
lessened, her great difficulty is the conjugal bond which in Spanish 
society cannot be broken. The feelings of a mother are completely 
lacking in her. We do not know how a Spanish mother would act 
in such a case. Would she leave her son for her lover? Would 
Augusta do this? Perhaps, for Galdés has created her with the 
same physical, spiritual, and moral constitution that Tolstoy gave 
to Ana. Augusta did not reach the crisis of Ana, partly on account 
of Federico and partly because her deeds had not reached the point 
Ana’s had. As for her character, she is ready to sacrifice her social 
position, as Ana did. 

“Yo te amo mds que a mé vida,” Augusta tells her lover. “Yo 
quiero compartir contigo mi bienestar a la faz del mundo, si es pre- 
ciso. No me avergiienzo de ello.”** Her bravery is as great as her 
passion. The impulses of her conscience begin to lose force. Love 
is everything for her. “Tengo fuerzas para cargar con toda la culpa, 
con tal de verte contento,” she says. And she, like Ana, in spite of 


17 Realidad, p. 158. 
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the fact that she sees clearly the growing coldness of Federico, con- 
tinues, too, to drain the bitter chalice to the last drop. 

These examples show that in Galdds, as in Tolstoy, the ideas of 
morality of both women are not governed by reason. They could not 
be rational because they were deeply in love. 

On account of her independent character, Augusta might be said 
to resemble Nora, Ibsen’s heroine, but in other respects she has 
nothing in common with her. Their characters are completely dif- 
ferent. In Nora, reason (born, to be sure, from sentiment) plays the 
important rdle, the characteristic note of which is far from passion, 
far from nature. Nora leaves her husband and her two children, not 
for a lover, but because she wanted to be an independent person, not 
a doll; while the principal factor in the character of Ann and Au- 
gusta, on the other hand, the true motive for their acts, derives from 
the laws of nature. 

Lack of space obliges us to be brief in comparing the husbands 
of Ana and Augusta: Alexander Alexandrovich and Tomas Orozco, 
and the lovers Vronsky and Federico Viera. Moreover, a detailed 
comparison of Vronsky and Federico Viera is practically impossible 
because their actions are not at all alike. They have nothing in com- 
mon. The only point of comparison between them is the identical 
idea developed by both authors: the regeneration of the soul, and 
the elevation of the spirit of these two characters. Galdés saw into 
the innermost recesses of the reborn soul of Vronsky, studied his 
character, and endowed Federico with it. Types such as the latter 
are generally of that species of Don Juan who assumes an air of 
importance for having made a conquest of his friend’s wife. They 
do not live for or because of their pleasure, as did the great Don 
Juan of Tirso. Their joy consists in believing themselves heroes in 
their neighbors’ eyes. They are low and abject. But Galddés has taken 
Federico from the ordinary route and has made good triumph over 
evil in him, as Tolstoy did with Vronsky. Galdés raised him to a 
height that was not appropriate to him. Federico, like Vronsky, felt 
himself overcome with shame, humiliated before the goodness of the 
wronged husband, and shot himself, an unusual occurrence among 
seducers, who as a general rule scorn wronged husbands. 

Galdés took the substance of Vronsky’s spirit and with it created 
Augusta’s lover. 

What is the important feature that Galdés saw in Ana’s husband 
and which served him as a model for Augusta’s husband? The ab- 
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sence of all sentiment, which is an important motive in real life, and 
the tendency to reason, which is characteristic of Alexander Alexan- 
drovich. 

Observing the state of Orozco at the moment of the catastrophe 
makes one see clearly that Orozco not only does not have a single 
trace of the avenging egoism of the classic husbands of the sixteenth 
century, but that not even do the same sentiments which affect men 
in real life touch him. If Orozco were a Spanish type, he would 
have killed his wife, or at least separated from her. Neither Spanish 
husbands nor Russian, neither French husbands nor Italian, are ca- 
pable of reason at the moment when they become cognizant of the 
affront to them. Orozco, however, when the sad news reaches him, 
looks calmly at the sky and says, “qué diria esa inmensidad de mun- 
dos si fuesen a contar lo que en el nuestro un gusanillo insignificante 
lHamado mujer quiso a un hombre en vez de querer a otro?’’* 

It is precisely at these critical moments of life that Orozco most 
closely resembles the husband of Ana. 


GEORGE PoRTNOFF 
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18 Realidad, p. 434. 











RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA—PRECURSOR LITE- 
RARIO DE LA REVOLUCION' 


Cuando estallé en Espafia la muy esperada revolucién de abril, 
dos cosas dejaron sorprendidos a los espectadores extranjeros. Pri- 
mero, la rapidez y la relativa tranquilidad con que se efectué el tras- i 
torno politico. Se puede decir que casi de una plumada vino abajo i 
el viejo régimen y se establecié el gobierno provisional. Segundo | 
motivo de sorpresa en el extranjero fué la indole eminentemente lite- 4 
raria del nuevo cuerpo diplomatico. Se destacaron en la lista oficial 
nombres como Unamuno, Madariaga, Ortega y Gasset, Pérez de y) 
Ayala y otros muchos. Y no falté alguno que otro incrédulo que se a 
preguntaba por qué merecia recompensa tan sefialada un grupo pura- | 
mente literario. 4. | 


Profundizando un poco, se ve que estos dos fenémenos, por dis- 4 
asociados que a primera vista parezcan, estan estrechamente relacio- 1 
nados. La revolucién fué el resultado de un largo periodo de | 
infiltracién de ideas de reforma politica y estas ideas venian concre- a 


tandose mediante la obra de un grupo de literatos—a saber, la “de 
llamada Generacién de 1898 y sus discipulos. Con esto no queremos 
insinuar que la Revolucién en su totalidad se debia a los hombres i 
de letras, ni queremos depreciar la obra de los politicos revolucio- af 
narios. Lo que queremos poner en claro con todo énfasis es que 
desde fines del siglo XIX en adelante, el publico espafiol se estaba 
acostumbrando a la avaloracién de las ideas tradicionales por medio 
de la difusién literaria. Poco a poco se acostumbraba a ver conver- 
tidos en blanco de los escritores al gobierno, a la instruccién, a las 
costumbres y hasta a la Iglesia. Huelga decir que la satira manejada 
con destreza y empleada con continuidad es una arma tan eficaz 
como las bombas. Es mas eficaz, porque no inspira la piedad y al 
fin, convence. 

Un escritor que ha empufiado esta arma con suma destreza es 
Ramon Pérez de Ayala, Benjamin del grupo de 1898. Naciéd Ayala 
en Oviedo en 1880. A los ocho afios ingresé al Colegio de Jesuitas 
en Carrién de los Condes. Alli tuvo como profesor al fildlogo e his- 
toriador literario, Don Julio Cejador y Frauca, quien al salir de la 
Compafiia, paro en la casa de Ayala. De Carrién de los Condes pasé 
a Gijén, a otro colegio de Jesuitas: el mismo que ha satirizado en su 
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1 Read at the December, 1931, meeting of the New England Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
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novela A.M.D.G. Concluido el Bachillerato, curs6é un afio de Ciencias 
y luego hizo la carrera de leyes en la Universidad de Oviedo. Ayala 
posee una cultura extraordinaria; debuja y pinta; es viajero incan- 
sable ; esta familiarizado con los grandes maestros tanto de la litera- 
tura europea como de la castellana, y, al fin, es aficionado a los toros. 
En resumen, es una persona de experiencias y gustos variadisimos. 

Para quien sepa hallarla hay una unidad bien definida en la obra 
literaria de Ayala. Toda esta larga serie de novelas, ensayos, poesias, 
articulos, etc., se encamina a un sdlo propdésito —el de retratar al 
espafiol contemporaneo y, ahondando en su caracter, desnudar los 
motivos de la decadencia lamentable en que se encuentra. Como buen 
espafiol, Ayala comprende y simpatiza con sus compatriotas, pero al 
mismo tiempo, como hombre de perspectiva internacional, ve la nece- 
sidad urgente de cambiar la ideologia nacional. Su procedimiento no 
presenta ninguna novedad. Es el mismo que hace siglos utilizé Que- 
vedo. Para llamar la atencién de sus lectores al espectaculo tragico 
y para incitarles a rebelarse a lo menos intelectualmente, utiliza todos 
los métodos posibles y no desdefia ninguna forma de vehiculo lite- 
rario. Faltanle los rasgos melodramaticos de Blasco Ibafiez, la feroci- 
dad aniquiladora de Baroja y el tono didactico de Galddés, pero en 
cambio, gasta un humor socarron, disfruta de una cultura intachable 
y un estilo amenisimo y estas cualidades le aseguran un auditorio 
extenso y variado. El campedn mas porfiado de las cosas de antafio 
no puede menos que confesar, que fuera de sus herejias politico- 
sociales, una obra de Ayala vale la pena de leerse. 

Como ya hemos dicho, la preocupacion constante de Ayala es el 
espafiol contemporaneo. ; Y de qué manera le concibe? Seguin nuestro 
autor, el espafiol contemporaneo es un individuo frustrado. Es un 
ente que no cabe en el ambiente reinante—que aspira a ser hombre 
en toda la extensién de la palabra, pero que solo lo consigue a medias. 
Dice Ayala en el prélogo de Politica y Toros: 


Todo espafiol, por ser espafiol, es un hombre disminuido: es tres 
cuartos de hombre, medio hombre, un ochavo de hombre. Ningun espaijiol, 
hoy por hoy, puede henchir la medida de su potencialidad. 


Otra vez, y con leve capa alegérica, da expresiOn a la misma idea. 
Habla Marco de Setifiano, protagonista del cuento Prometeo: 


Creo que soy un hombre perfecto, como se lo demostrara a usted la 
naturalidad con que hablo de mi perfeccién. Esto explica, ademas, por qué 
soy un hombre frustrado: porque para hacerme hombre he necesitado 
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tiempo, y al llegar a la saz6n de perfecta madurez, veo que con ella coin- 
cide el periodo de declinacién de los elementos del éxito. El resultado de 
mis viajes y estudios se puede sintetizar en unos breves postulados: la 
felicidad esta reservada al hombre de accién; pero el hombre de accién no 
inventa la accion, la realiza; la accién la concibe el hombre de pensa- 
miento: luego el hombre de pensamiento debe preceder al hombre de 
accion ; el hombre de pensamiento comienza por creerse feliz en la fruicién 
de puro conocer por conocer; hasta que llega al dolor de conocer que la 
felicidad reside solamente en la accién; y, por ultimo, de este dolor 
asciende al alto goce de conocer que también a él le esta reservada la mas 
noble manera de accién: la de engendrar el hombre de accién; y este goce 
se acrecienta cuando el hombre de pensamiento es conjuntamente frus- 
trado hombre de accién; cuando sabe que él mismo pudo ser hombre de 
accion. Dicho con otras palabras; que si bien he renunciado al éxito 
personal, ha sido porque aspiro al éxito andénimo de la paternidad. Lo 
que yo hubiera querido ser, lo sera mi hijo. Prometeo, hombre semidivino, 
redentor—que ahora mas que nunca necesita de él la humanidad. 


Claro esta que el hijo a quien se refiere Ayala por boca de su héroe 
zumbon, no es otro sino el espafiol del porvenir—el hombre de 
accion, nacido de los esfuerzos heroicos del hombre de pensamiento. 

Pero Ayala no se contenta con simpatizar con estas victimas de 
una atmdsfera hostil. Es demasiado perspicaz para refugiarse en el 
limbo tan cémodo cuan indeciso de la pseudo-psicologia. Reconoce 
que la culpa es, en gran parte, de los espafioles mismos, y asi, afir- 
mando que al hombre en general se le conoce en la manera de diver- 
tirse, dedica la segunda parte de su ensayo Politica y Toros al estudio 
de los vicios capitales de sus compatriotas. Aunque aficionado él 
mismo a los toros, afirma Ayala que si fuera dictador de Espajfia, 
suprimiria las corridas por ser nocivas socialmente. Huelga el decir 
que las corridas sdlo le sirven de pretexto para una serie de diatribas 
contra la actual sociedad espafiola. Segun él, las corridas fomentan 
la anarquia, el desorden y la insensibilidad para la justicia. Vamos a 
ver por qué. Dice Ayala: 


Una nacién, para estar bien gobernada, necesita que el pueblo sepa 
adoptar, enfrente de la autoridad, una de estas dos actitudes, segun con- 
venga ; 0 de sumisién voluntaria, en tanto la autoridad no excede su juris- 
diccién propia, o de imperio inquebrantable si la autoridad fuese arbitraria 
o abusiva. En las corridas de toros el pueblo aprende y se habitta a con- 
ducirse justamente de las dos maneras opuestas: con mofa y escarnio, 
ante la autoridad justa o inofensiva; con debilidad, ante la autoridad 
arbitraria o abusiva. Por una diferencia de apreciacién sobre el numero 
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de pares de banderillas, se le llama burro, a coro, al concejal, diputado o 
gobernador que preside. Si la Empresa comete un abuso fraudulento, y el 
presidente con su autoridad lo mantiene, se le llama asimismo burro, pero 
a seguida los espectadores vanse tan tranquilos a su casa. 


En todo caso, quiere decir Ayala, resulta el desprecio de la autoridad. 

En segundo lugar, en las corridas de toros se practica la justicia 
impulsiva en vez de la justicia reflexiva. Hace aqui Ayala un para- 
lelismo sucinto pero divertidisimo entre la veleidad politica y la jus- 
ticia ejercida por el publico que presencia una corrida. Dice: 


El espectador de toros aplica a los toreros la sancién momentanea e 
impulsiva; les asaeta con viles improperios, les denigra, les mienta la 
madre, les lanza almohadillas, naranjas y otras cosas arrojadizas; pero 
sale el toro siguiente, el torero ejecuta una pamplina o revolera, y el espec- 
tador ya lo ha olvidado todo. El ciudadano espajiol se conduce en la vida 
publica como espectador de toros. 


Origina también en las corridas la propensién hacia discusiones 
interminables sobre asuntos técnicos de parte de personas legas en la 
materia. De esto dice Ayala: 


Este furor polémico, ejercitado sobre imaginaciones, antojos, persona- 
lismos y hechos consumados; este placer de disputas y quimeras, aversion 
a la mesura y horror de la verdad real y comprobable, todo esto lo lleva 
consigo el aficionado de los toros a las demas manifestaciones de la vida 
social y politica, contagia luego al no aficionado, y no hay dos espajioles 
que hablen apaciblemente arriba de cinco minutos. Dijérase que todos 
entienden de politica, menos los politicos; de literatura menos los escri- 
tores; de teatros, menos los cémicos y los autores dramaticos; de pintura, 
menos los pintores, y asi sucesivamente. Y, por desgracia, sucede que, 
i como en Espafia basta ser aficionado para adquirir suprema autoridad, la 
mayoria de los politicos, escritores, cOmicos, dramaturgos y pintores que 
bullen y brillan no son sino aficionados. 


i 
i 


eee 





| El publico que concurre a las corridas, 0, segin el simbolismo 
i ayalino, el ptiblico espafiol, le ofrece otro motivo de satira punzante. 
| A lo que él dice: 


i Como primera caracteristica del publico espafiol, publico de toros, se 
a nos presenta la ignorancia vanidosa. 


4 Concede Ayala, que no habiendo tal cosa como la inteligencia colec- 
tiva, el puiblico de cualquier pais ha de ser necesariamente ignorante. 
La diferencia entre el publico espafiol y el de otras naciones estriba 
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el publico en todas partes, menos en Espafia, reconoce su deficiencia. El 
publico de fuera de aqui— sigue Ayala—es respetuoso, consecuentemente. 
Se supone, y es lo racional, que cuando se congregan sinnimero de oyentes 
o espectadores a escuchar, o ver, a uno, 0 muy pocos artistas, o actores, 
que estos ultimos se distinguen de los primeros por una habilidad sobre- 
saliente, y por lo tanto, se hallan en una relacién de superioridad. El 
publico, aunque acuda al espectaculo con el propdésito primordial de diver- 
tirse, reconoce al propio tiempo que va a aprender algo, siquiera sea 
aprender a apreciar algo. ~ 

El publico de Espafia va a juzgar, que es lo tipico de la inteligencia, de 
la cual carece. ... 

La falta de inteligencia que a si propia se ignora, juzgandose inteli- 
gencia maxima, caracteristica del ptiblico de toros, y que luego se rebasa 
de los ruedos e invade las manifestaciones todas de la vida espafiola, digo 
que esta ignorancia vanidosa adquiere proporciones aterradoras; en tér- 
mino que el observador de buena fe llega a desesperar de que nuestro 
pueblo, como tal pueblo, adquiera alguna vez la facultad de enterarse. Con 
Espafia se da el caso insdlito de que no solamente el pueblo no ha hecho 
la historia politica de la nacién, sino que ni siquiera se ha enterado a 
estas horas de cual ha sido su historia politica ni acierta a desentrafiar por 
qué cada dia que pasa las desdichas nos afligen con redoblado rigor. 


Asi que el retrato que hace Ayala de sus contemporaneos es poco 
halagador. El que disfruta de una inteligencia despejada es victima 
de un ambiente nada propicio. En vulgo, en cambio, se destaca por 
sus fallos impulsivos, su falta de conocimientos practicos y su igno- 
rancia vanidosa. Este concepto del caracter nacional manifestado en 
términos generales en los ensayos lo concreta Ayala repetidas veces 
en las novelas. Hay una verdadera galeria de hombres frustrados 
por unas u otras causas. La ineficacia patria se resume en las palabras 
finales de Troteras y danzaderas: 


i Qué ha hecho Espafia? ;Qué ha producido Espafia? —Troteras y 
Danzaderas, amigo mio; Troteras y Danzaderas. 


Pero donde ha descrito Ayala detenidamente a un personaje de esta 
indole es en el grupo de novelas que abarca A.M.D.G., Tinieblas en 
las cumbres, La pata de la raposa y la mencionada Troteras y dan- 
zaderas. Aqui tenemos a Alberto Diaz de Guzman, producto des- 
graciado de su época y quien, no es dificil sospecharlo, no es otra 
cosa que un trasunto de las propias experiencias e impresiones del 
autor. Merced a la educacién que ha recibido, Alberto ha perdido de 
vista “todas las ilusiones normativas,”’ todas las mentiras vitales. 
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Despojado de estas ilusiones, lucha con un dragon —el temor de 
hacerse ridiculo. Este temor y el excesivo cavilar acaban por destruir 
la voluntad que se manifiesta en obras concretas y objetivas. No 
logran, sin embargo, destruir la voluntad que acttia en forma de vago 
anhelo de la perfeccién. Viéndose imposibilitado de alcanzar la per- 
feccién, Alberto se dedica a la conquista de trivialidades y se pone 
a trabajar conforme a los preceptos de San Francisco: “trabajar sin 
dinero, siendo pobre; trabajar sin sensualidad, siendo casto ; trabajar 
con humildad, siendo obediente.” No le cuesta trabajo al lector 
curioso entrever en esto un régimen saludable que recomienda Ayala 
para las dolencias nacionales. 

Pues, ja qué atribuye Ayala esta triste disminucién del caracter 
espafiol? Ante todo, al ambiente politico, debido al cual es imposible 
gozar de libertad de espiritu y robustez de voluntad. En el prélogo a 
Politica y Toros, fuente importantisima para quien quiera conocer a 
fondo la ideologia ayalina, dice lo siguiente: 


... viviendo en Espafia, a cada paso que doy experimento una manera 
de congoja, de asfixia, que no es sino la ausencia de ideas politicas mo- 
dernas en el ambiente. ... Si yo viviera en Francia, en Inglaterra, en los 
Estados Unidos, en suma, en una naci6n civilizada (en el estricto sentido 
de nacién civil), a buen seguro que, dejando de lado la preocupacién 
politica, me dedicaria a una actividad especializada y absorbente: el arte, 
la ciencia, la industria. Pero en Espafia es imposible la dedicacién pura 
y plena a una actividad preferida, amada. ; Por qué? Cada espafiol que 
juzgue por si. 

Es imposible la dedicacién pura y plena cuando se carece de libertad 
de espiritu, cuando la voluntad esta cohibida. Y esta ausencia de libertad, 
cuya incertidumbre pone desmayo en el animo y frustra en raiz todo gran 
empefio, consiste en saber que la propia obra jamas se extendera hasta los 
naturales limites de la propia capacidad y perseverancia, sino que por 
fuerza ha de permanecer apocada, encogida y miserable, entre un cerco de 
obstaculos e impedimentos exteriores, de naturaleza artificial, arbitraria, 
y de caracter politico. 


Lo que les impide a los espafioles henchir la medida de su poten- 
cialidad es, segin Ayala, la ausencia de conciencia politica hispana. 
Dice que 


para que haya vida politica, esto es, para que cada ciudadano dé la plena 
medida de su capacidad, lo primero ha de plantearse de comin acuerdo el 
problema politico; ha de llegarse a un minimo de ideas politicas, comunes 
a todos los ciudadanos. ... En cambio, lo que ocurre en la politica espa- 
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fiola es que el que dispone de fuerza abusa de la fuerza, y cuando no, todos 
son a aprovecharse a hacer trampas. 


Como pruebas concluyentes de que no estaba todavia planteado en 
Espafia el problema politico, cita Ayala el hecho de que Espafia no 
particip6 en la guerra mundial y que fracasé la revolucién de 1917. 
Achaca ambos hechos a la falta de unanimidad de deseos e ideas. 
Dandose cuenta de la confusién nociva engendrada por el descon- 
cierto de voluntades, Ayala se puso a escribir, durante el afio de 1917, 
la serie de ensayos sobre la politica espafiola, coleccionada bajo el 
titulo de Politica y Toros. En el prdélogo de la edicién de 1925 
escribié estas palabras significativas : 


Sin jactancia presumo que en este libro se halla la génesis de lo veni- 
dero inmediato e inevitable. 


Que ha sido buen profeta Ayala, lo prueban los eventos del abril 
pasado. Parece que no sdlo fué acertado su diagnosis de los males 
patrios, sino que los remedios que sugiriéd entonces se han aplicado 
con éxito marcado. Define Ayala el momento prerrevolucionario 
como el en que existe la unanimidad del deseo, y fué precisamente 
esta unanimidad que Ilevé a feliz término la revolucién espafiola y 
que sigue sosteniendo al nuevo gobierno. 

La segunda causa a la cual atribuye Ayala la impotencia del espa- 
fiol actual se la instruccién desacertada que se concede a la juventud. 
Tratando de este asunto también resulta critico acerbo y los resul- 
tados de la educacién corriente constituye el tema de unas novelas 
muy conocidas — A.M.D.G., Tinieblas en las cumbres, La pata de 
la raposa, Troteras y danzaderas, Luna de miel, Luna de hiel y Los 
trabajos de Urbano y Simona. Respecto a la primera de esta serie — 
A.M.D.G.—ha dicho Ortega y Gasset que es libro para ser tenido 
en cuenta por los gobernantes de un pais y por los padres que quieren 
dar una acertada educacién a sus hijos. La importancia que le con- 
cede el ptblico espafiol de hoy la revela el hecho de que recientemente 
se haya estrenado en Madrid un drama de nuestro autor, basado en la 
novela. Y lo curioso es que, a pesar de la nota algo agresiva de la 
obra, y del lenguaje nada cohibido, parece haber conseguido un éxito 
completo, quiza por ser la expresién de la opinién actual. Seguin 
Ayala, tanto la educacién como la manera de ensefiar de los jesuitas 
dejan mucho que desear. 

Lo que le apasiona mas es el método de instruccién de que se 
sirven — método que ahoga la espontaneidad de los alumnos, que 
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lucha frenética y ciegamente contra la naturaleza humana, y que 
predispone al educando a desconfiar del progreso, de la cultura, del 
sentido de la libertad, en efecto, de todo lo que pueda tacharse de 
liberalismo. El propésito dogmatico del libro no pudiera ser mas claro. 
Discurre Ayala sobre la pedagogia correccional, cuyo corolario inevi- 
table es la acusacién hipocrita, sobre el sistema de premios que favo- 
rece la emulacién y origina la vanidad del alumno y el desprecio de 
sus camaradas, y sobre la cantela que rige la distribucién del personal 
docente ha disciplina amorosa, el amor, la indulgencia no estan de 
acuerdo con las teorias rutinarias de los padres y el unico de ellos 
que la emplea, termina huyendo del colegio. Tampoco inculcan los 
padres el amor a la Naturaleza. Cuando no la detestan en absoluto 
como fuerza que arrastra al hombre al pecado, sdlo ven en ella un 
motivo artificioso de narraciones de vidas de Santos. Dicho sea de 
paso que esta desconfianza hacia la Naturaleza motiva también las 
novelas de Luna de miel, Luna de hiel y Los trabajos de Urbano y 
Simona. El odio acendrado que siente Ayala hacia la Compafiia lo 
atestiguan las palabras finales de A.M.D.G.: “;Cree usted que se 
deberia suprimit la Compafiia de Jestis? —j; De raiz!” Los efectos 
funestos de la instruccién jesuita sobre una persona inteligente y de 
gran sensibilidad, se ven en Alberto, protagonista de La pata de la 
raposa. Alberto, dice cierto critico, de su contacto con el sistema 
jesuita, he perdido la risa y la esperanza. Es un invalido de voluntad. 
Aparte del valor artistico de la extensa labor literaria de Ayala — 
asunto que desgraciadamente no cabe dentro de los limites de este 
discurso — hay que admitir que su produccién cuenta con otro mé- 
rito que la reviste de interés palpitante. Consiste en cierto propdsito 
unificador — el de fijar la atencién de los lectores en que el alma 
nacional no esta de acuerdo con la modernidad. No solo hace resaltar 
con humorismo trascendente lo atrasada de la ideologia espafiola, sino 
que también escudrifia los motivos del atraso. Lo hace sin convertirse 
en profeta lugubre ni en propagandista de reformas utdpicas. Como 
hombre de perspectiva internacional, critica mientras que compadece ; 
como espafiol, se fia de la rectitud esencial de sus compatriotas. 
Ciertamente, a juzgar por los acontecimientos recientes, no han 
pasado inadvertidas sus observaciones, ni se ha desmentido su fe. 


Ruts C. GILLESPIE 
ALBERTUS MaGNnus COLLEGE 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 








CONCERNING THE POETRY OF LOPE DE VEGA 


Although we now possess a considerable body of information 
regarding the influence of Italian writers on Lope de Vega, it is only 
a small beginning. His vast production will probably continue to 
absorb the attention of diligent investigators as long as the study of 
sources, incidentally one of the oldest literary methods in existence," 
remains as a respectable field of research.” 

Various phases of Lope’s indebtedness to Boccaccio and the Ital- 
ian novellieri, Ariosto and Tasso, have already been studied. His 
Petrarchism, however, has received only the scantiest commentary, 
despite the fact that his erotic verse, both dramatic and non-dramatic, 
is replete with all the mannerisms and stereotyped devices employed 
by the sixteenth-century Italians and their Spanish followers. The 
unvarying method of detailing the beauties of the lady described ; the 
references to the beloved’s virtue and to her cruelty; addresses to 
milady’s eyes and hands, to night, wild nature, rivers, the breeze, 
Love, Jealousy ; the comparison of the lover’s suffering with that of 
such mythological creatures as Tityus, Ixion, Tantalus, etc. ; antithe- 
ses and contrasts ; technical procedure : these and many other features 
Lope borrowed from Petrarch and the Petrarchists. The great Span- 
iard, nevertheless, was, on the whole, too resourceful to allow him- 
self to be caught in slavish imitation, but he was quite willing to re- 
ceive ideas and suggestions upon which his rich fancy might freely 
elaborate. Among these were several popular Petrarchistic themes 
which were derived ultimately from Petrarchan sonnets like “Pace 
non trovo,’ “Passa la nave mia,” and “Pommi ove ’l Sole.” 

In one or two cases in which we cite Petrarchan parallels, we 
make no categorical assertion that the inspiration came directly from 
the compositions of the Italian master. Notwithstanding, where the 


1See Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights (trans, by Belloe), (London, 1795), Vol. 
III, ch. xxvi, p. 80: “Of verses in which Virgil seems to have imitated Homer 
and Parthenius.” 


2 Croce, in “Reminiscenze e imitazioni nella letteratura italiana durante la 
seconda meta del sec. XIX,” La Critica, Vol. VII, would relegate source- 
work to the category of bibliographies, concordances, historical dictionaries, 
etc. A milder view is expressed in La Critica, Vol. II. It must be admitted 


that his attitude, justified to some extent, has had considerable influence among 
his many followers. 
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imitation is so free as to offer no obvious source, we assume that the 
ultimate model in the mind of Lope was, very probably, Petrarch, 
with whose work he had a more intimate acquaintance than with that 
of any other poet. Lope mentions the name of Petrarch again and 
again in his plays and elsewhere.* He owned one of the Daniello edi- 
tions of the Canzoniere, and quoted frequently from it and from the 
Trionfi.* It also seems that he was acquainted with the Florentine’s 
Latin works, including De remediis utriusque fortunae.® 

Fairly close to the Petrarchan original is a sonnet which appears 
in El principe perfecto: 


Yo muero y vivo, yo me hielo y ardo, 

Y de lo que me alegro me entristezco; 

A un mismo tiempo adoro y aborrezco, 

Y despreciando el bien, del mal me guardo. 
Temo el remedio y el remedio aguardo, 
Con dicha pierdo, y con temor merezco ; 
Huyo el peligro, y al mayor me ofrezco, 

Y donde mas me animo, me acobardo. 

Ya mi amor se levanta, ya se humilla, 

Ya se mira los pies, y ya la rueda, 


8 Some of Lope’s allusions to Petrarch are as follows: In B.A.E., Vol. 
XXIV, El verdadero amante, Preface; Los locos de Valencia, p. 131; Las 
flores de Don Juan, p. 423. In B.A.E., Vol. XXXIV, La Dorotea, p. 4; El 
mayor imposible, p. 466. In B.A.E., Vol. XLI, El duque de Viseo, p. 435. 
In Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo ed.), Vol. XIV, El llegar en ocasién, p. 367. 
In Obras (Cotarelo ed.), Vol. II, Lo que pasa en una tarde, p. 305; El loco por 
fuerza, p. 285. In Obras (Cotarelo ed.), Vol. III, Amor secreto hasta celos, 
p. 395; Vol. IV, Dedication to El caballero del milagro, p. 145. In La dama 
boba (Schevill ed.), pp. 214-15. Miscellaneous allusions: Rimas del licenciado 
Burguillos, B.A.E., XXXVIII, 390; Segunda parte de las rimas (Barce- 
lona, 1604), pp. 243 and 277-78; Gatomaquia, Silvas V and VII; La Circe, 
y otras rimas y prosas (Madrid, 1624), 147 v.; Coleccién de las obras sueltas, 
X, 187; ibid., IV, 166, 517. Since there are two Academy editions of the 
Obras, one is referred to as the Menéndez y Pelayo edition and the other 
as the Cotarelo edition. 


4 Prologue to Part I of the Rimas, in Coleccién de las obras sueltas 
(Madrid, 1776), IV, 166. It is hardly necessary to mention that Lope’s Triun- 
fos divinos are inspired by the Trionfo d’amore. 


5 See Farinelli, Jtalia e Spagna (Turin, 1929), II, 3ln. 
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Ya tiene el gusto, y ya el desdén la silla. | 
Pero viendo que ya resuelto queda, i 
Al mismo amor espanta y maravilla, ' 
Que entre tantos contrarios vivir pueda.® 
| 


Compare 


Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra; \ 
E temo e spero, et ardo, e son un ghiaccio; i) 
E volo sopra ’1 cielo, e giaccio in terra; | 
E nulla stringo, e tutto ’1 mondo abbraccio. 
Tal m’ha in pregion, che non m’apre ne serra, 
E non m’ancide Amore, e non mi sferra, 

Né mi vuol vivo, né mi trae d’impaccio. 
Veggio senza occhi, e non ho lingua e grido; Ht | 
E bramo di perir, e cheggio aita; Ht | 
Et ho in odio me stesso, et amo altrui. 
Pascomi di dolor, piangendo rido; 
Egualmente mi spiace morte e vita. : 
In questo stato son, donna, per vui.’ ) 


In El rey por trueque there is inserted a translation of a sonnet 
by Camoéns, literal except for the fourth verse and the last tercet. 
The original of the Portuguese poem is, in part, the Petrarchan poem | 
above, but also another Portuguese sonnet attributed to Camoéns— 
“Coitado que em hum tempo...” — which is derived from Bembo’s j 


imitation of the Italian poem just mentioned—“Lasso me, ch’ad un | 
tempo ...” 





Ya tanto de mi estado me hallo incierto , 
Que en vivo ardor temblando estoy de frio; 
A un tiempo juntamente lloro y rio, 

Y es lo dudoso claro y no lo acierto. 

Es todo cuanto siento un desconcierto, 

Mi alma fuego, mi vista vierte un rio; 


6In B.A.E., LII, 132. The relationship of this sonnet to the one in the 


Canzoniere was noted as early as 1628 by Alvaredo y Alvear in Heroyda 
Ovidiana (Bordeaux, 1628), p. 182. 


7 Jl canzoniere (Scherillo ed.), (Milan, 1918), p. 288. 
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Ahora espero, ahora desconfio, 

Ahora desvario, ahora acierto, 

Estando en tierra, al cielo voy volando; 
Esme un hora mil afios sin provecho, 

Que en un afio no puedo hallar un hora. 
No se como decir en lo que ando; 

Pero temo a mujer, y en fin, sospecho 

Que se me ha de mudar, si es firme ahora.*® 


Compare 


Tanto de meu estado me acho incerto, 

Que em vivo ardor tremendo estou de frio; 
Sem causa juntamente choro e rio, 

O mundo todo abarco, e nada apérto. 

He tudo quanto sinto hum desconcérto: 

Da alma hum fogo me sahe, da vista hum rio; 
Agora espero, agora desconfio ; 

Agora desvario, agora acerto. 

Estando em terra, chega ao Ceo voando; 
N’hum’hora acho mil annos, e he de geito 
Que em mil annos nao posso achar hum’hora. 
Se me pergunta alguem, porque assi ando? 
Respondo que nao sei; porém suspeito 

Que s6 porque vos vi, minha Senhora.® 


In addition, another play—“Las almenas de Toro’ —contains an 


adaptation of the same Portuguese sonnet. 


No sé qué tengo, dulce pensamiento, 

Que en un instante mismo lloro y rio; 
Solicito lo mismo que desvio, 

Y tengo en el temor atrevimiento. 
Entristéceme a veces el contento, 

Y en la misma esperanza desconfio; 

é Que puede ser el sentimiento mio, 

Pues sin sentir la causa el dafio siento? 
Mas quien a un tiempo espera y desconfia, 


® Obras (Cotarelo ed.), II, 537. 
® Camoéns, Obras completas (Porto, 1873), I, 10. 
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Esta triste y alegre ;qué pregunta? 

Pues que responde amor, la causa es mia. 
Amor que por la vista el alma apunta. 

¢ Que quiere? Espera, teme, abrasa, enfria, 
Y en un sujeto mil contrarios junta.’® 


One of Lope’s favorite figures is that of the allegorical ship, a 
metaphor which was popularized largely through one of the Pet- 
rarchan sonnets alluded to, though the theme has classical antece- 
dents. The original ship in the Canzoniere, symbolizing the author’s 
love-life, undergoes many interesting variations in the Spaniard’s 
poetry, but these variations represent, in general, borrowings from 
other sources rather than Lope’s own inventions. Ships of Love, 
Life, Thought, Understanding, Desire, Age, Greatness, sail seas vari- 
ously racked with symbolical tempests, and, while Lope usually avoids 
the figurative profuseness of Petrarch’s sonnet and its imitations, 
there are times, as in the sonnet “Rota barquilla mia,’ when he 
employs a wealth of allegorical details with a great deal of freshness 
and ingenuity. The reading should contrast this with Petrarch’s son- 
net, to which, perhaps, it owes some of its inspiration. 


Rota barquilla mia, que arrojada 

De tanta envidia y amistad fingida, 

De mi paciencia por el mar regida 

Con remos de mi pluma y de mi espada, 
Una sin corte, y otra mal cortada, 
Conservaste las fuerzas de la vida, 
Entre los puertos del favor rompida, 

Y entre las esperanzas quebrantada: 
Sigue tu estrella en tantos desengajfios, 
Que quien no los creyé, sin duda es loco, 
Ni hay enemigo vil, ni amigo cierto. 
Pues has passado los mejores afios, 

Ya para lo que queda, pues es poco, 

Ni temas a la mar, ni esperes puerto.” 


10 Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo ed.), VIII, 100. Condensations, elaborations, 
or reminiscences of this procedure are to be found in B.A.E., Vol. XXIV, 
El verdadero amante, p. 3; Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo ed.), Vol. VIII, La 
campana de Aragon, p. 269; Obras (Cotarelo ed.), Vol. I, El hijo venturoso, 
p. 205; Coleccién de las obras sueltas (Madrid, 1776), Vol. V, El peregrino 
en su patria, p. 445; La Circe, y otras rimas y prosas (Madrid, 1624), La des- 
dicha por la honra, p. 111. 


11 Rimas humanas in Coleccién de las obras sueltas, IV, 264. 
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Compare 


Passa la nave mia colma d’oblio 

Per aspro mare, a mezza notte, il verno, 
Enfra Scilla e Caribdi; et al governo 
Siede ’1 signore, anzi ’] nimico mio. 

A ciascun remo un penser pronto e rio, 
Che la tempesta e ’l fin par ch’abbi a scherno: 
La vela rompe un vento umido, eterno, 

Di sospir, di speranze e di desio. 

Pioggia di lagrimar, nebbia di sdegni 
Bagna e rallenta le gia stanche sarte, 

Che son d’error con ignoranzia attorto. 
Célansi i duo mei dolci usati segni; 

Morta fra l’onde é la ragion e l’arte: 

Tal ch’ i’ ’ncomincio a desperar del porto.'? 


The similarity in concept between the beginning of the “Cancidén 
a San Pedro Nolasco” and a sonnet by Bernardo Tasso, also dealing 
with an allegorical ship, is deserving of some notice. 


Si mi barquilla pobre tan segura 

De dar en Syrte o barbaro pefiasco 
Navegar el Océano pudiera 

De tu grandeza, seraphin Nolasco, 
Como la tuya, que rompié la dura 
Cerviz del mar, ;qué dulcemente fuera? 
De tus sagrados pies a la ribera. 

Pero por ser el mar de tu alabanza, 
Aunque con rudo ingenio y temeroso 
Esforzaré animoso 

Mi voz quanto mi corto aliento alcanza ... ** 


12 Jl canzoniere, p. 340. 


18 In Coleccién de las obras sueltas, X, 40. References to sundry allegori- 
cal ships, aside from those mentioned, can be found as follows: In B.A.E., 
Vol. XXIV, Las flores de Don Juan, p. 429; La moza de céntaro, p. 555. In 
B.A.E., Vol. XXXIV, La esclava de su galén, pp. 495-96; La boba para los 
otros y discreta para si, p. 526; Por la puente, Juana, p. 546; Si no vieran las 
mujeres, p. 586. In B.A.E., Vol. XLI, El ansuelo de Fenisa, p. 364; De cosario 
a cosario, p. 486; El guante de dotia Blanca, p. 29. In B.A.E., Vol. LII, El 
principe perfecto, p. 133. In Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo ed.), Vol. II, El viaje 
del alma, p. 7. In Obras (Cotarelo ed.), Vol. V, En los indicios la culpa, 
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Compare 


Loda mortal a voi non si conviene 
Donna gentil: che’l vostro stato é tale, 
Che volendo solcar con legno frale 

Il mar de vostri honori a vele piene, 
Rompero ne gli scogli, e ne l’arene 
Spinto da vento infido e disleale, 

La nave, carca di merce reale, 

Che si gravoso peso non sostiene. 
Perd s’io temo di lasciar il porto; 

E le vele spiegar del mio desio, 
Facciol, come Nocchier saggio, et accorto; 
Che da lungi vedendo il tempo rio 

Al lido lega col canape attorto 

La barca sua, per non pagarne il fio."* 


The “Pommi’ theme is, in one instance, treated in a humorous 
vein. 
Pénme, Paula, en el verano 
Al pie de un peral enano, 
Cuyas ramas sombra den, 
Con una bota que sea 
De Illana, y un pernil tierno 
Con hebras de taracea; 
O ponme a una chimenea 
En el rigor del invierno 
Con una ollaza podrida; 
Y si de ti me olvidare, 
Si no me duerno, esta vida, 
Después de mi muerte pare, 
Donde tu fueres servida.'® 
Compare 


Pommi ove ’1 Sole occide i fiori e l’erba 
O dove vince lui il ghiaccio e la neve; ... 
Pommi con fama oscura o con illustre; 
Sard qual fui, vivrd com’io son visso, 
Continuando il mio sospir trilustre.® 


p. 283. In Arcadia (Coleccién de las obras sueltas, V1), pp. 261 and 309-11. In 
“Unpublished Verses of Lope de Vega,” in Revue Hispanique, XIX (1908), 456. 
14 Gi amori (Venice, 1556), Bk. IV. 
15 El ausente en el lugar in B.A.E., XXIV, 253. 
16 J] canzoniere, pp. 303-4. 
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The same motif is recalled in two sonnets in La discreta ven- 
ganza.‘" In the second instance Lope takes a hint from Herrera."* 

Aside from acknowledged citations, a number of Petrarchan lines 
and phrases are re-echoed in the Spaniard’s verse. The following 


are a few examples noticed in passing. No doubt a systematic search 
would reveal many more. 


Duro campo de batalla 
Es este amar y sufrir ... ** 


Dejadme un rato, pensamientos tristes ... 7° 


Que a quien cansa el vivir, la muerte agrada ... ?* 


Razon esclava, voluntad sefiora ... 2” 
Compare 

E duro campo di battaglia il letto ... ** 

Datemi pace, o duri miei pensieri ... ** 

Che ben muor chi morendo esce di doglia ... *® 


Regnano i sensi, e la ragion é morta... 7° 


Like his contemporaries, Juan de la Cueva, Diego D’Avalos y 
Figueroa, Cervantes, and others, Lope, in his youth, succumbed to 
the charms of the verse of Aquilano,”’ one of the most affected Ital- 


1TIn B.A.E., XLI, 316. 

18 Herrera, B.A.E., XXXII, 318. 

19 Santiago el verde, B.A.E., XXXIV, 194. 

20 Rimas humanas, op. cit., p. 210. 

21 [bid., p. 258. 

22 Tbid., p. 209. 

23 J] canzoniere, p. 379. 

24 Ibid., p. 440. 

26 Tbid., p. 361. 

26 Jbid., p. 365. It is generally taken for granted that Lope’s enamorment 
sonnet “Era la alegre vispera...” (Rimas humanas, op. cit., p. 191) is inspired 
by Petrarch’s “Era il giorno ch’al sol...” (op. cit., p. 110). Petrarchan in- 


spiration also appears in the Cancién a Nuestra Senora de las Nieves (Co- 
leccién de las obras sueltas [Madrid, 1776], IV, 421-25). 


27 Proof that Lope’s enthusiasm for Aquilano had waned with mature 
years is evident from the omission of his name among the Italian poets in 
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ian poets of the late Quattrocento. His translation of Serafino’s son- 
net “Col tempo... ,” which appeared in Espinosa’s Flores de poetas 
slustres (Madrid, 1605), is known to all Lope students. Another 
sonnet, found in El maestro de danzar, may likewise be classed as a 


translation. Note the Italianisms in the poem. 


Compare 


El laurel de Apolo, Silva 1X, which was not published until 1630, while the 

autograph manuscripts of the plays, of which our Aquilano imitations are a 

part, bear the dates 1594 and 1603. 
28 B.A.E., XXXIV, 90. 


29 Serafino de’ Ciminelli Dall’Aquila, Le rime (Menghini ed.), (Bologna, 
1894), p. 142. 


Cuando en la mar el bello sol se asconde, 

Y queda el aire escurecido en torno, 

Y aquel planeta que es del cielo adorno, 

Al rayo de oro plata corresponde ; 

Yo, a quien con tanto engafio amor responde, 
A nuevo Ilanto suspirando torno, 

Y estas flores de lagrimas adorno, 

Que antes del alba, no imaginan donde. [sic] 
Hallo 4 la noche en el llorar reposo; 

Que amor me ensefia a desfogar llorando 
Eso que es vergiienza callo el dia. 

De mi tengo piedad, imaginando 

Mi estado miserable y doloroso, 

Si aqui me falta la enemiga mia.?* 


Quando il carro del sol nel mar s’asconde 
E riman l’aria scolorita intorno 

Gli ucel lassando il bel cantar del giorno 
Prenden quiete alla secura fronde. 

Et io che mai non ebbi ore ioconde 

La notte al canto e al suspirar ritorno, 
Ch’é allor nel petto un modular adorno 
Pensando a le mie pen ch’amor m’infonde. 
Prendo la notte in nel cantar riposo, 

Che amor m’insegna di sfocar cantando 
Quel che’l di tengo per vergogna ascoso. 
Di me stesso pieta me viene quando 

Penso al mio stato tristo e doloroso, 

Ch’io vo qual vespertil di e notte errando.”® 
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A question and answer sonnet in La corona merecida, on the 
essence of love, is freely imitated from a poem popularly attributed 
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to Aquilano but belonging in reality to Panfilo Sasso. 


Compare 


A proverbialism, drawn from a line of Aquilano’s verse “E per 
molto variar natura e bella,”** is striking because of the frequency 


i Quién es Amor? Infierno de la vida. 

i De quién nace? Del ciego atrevimiento. 

i De qué vive? El favor es su alimento. 

2 Qué fuerza tiene? Estar al alma asida. 

i Da muerte Amor? Amor es homicida. 

3 Da vida Amor? Mezclada con tormento. 

i Dénde asiste? En el ciego entendimiento. 
Pues ialgo tiene Amor? Gloria fingida. 

2 Qué tiene bueno Amor? Algun secreto. 
Todo lo vence Amor, griegos y godos. 

Nadie se escapa, el mundo esta sujeto. 

~Con qué engafia el Amor? De varios modos. 
;Oh Amor! vuelve por ti; dime za qué efeto 
Todos te infaman y te buscan todos ?%° 


Quando nascesti, Amor ? — Quando la terra 
Si revesti de verde e bel colore. 

— De che sei generato? — D’un ardore 
Che ozio lascivo in se rachiude e serra. 

— Che ti produsse a farne tanta guerra? 

— Calda speranza e gelido timore. 

— Ove prima abitasti ? — In gentil core 
Che sotto al mio valor presto s’atterra. 

— Che fu la to nutrice ? — Giovenezza, 

E le serve raccolte a lei dintorno 
Legiadria, vanita, pompa e bellezza. 

— Di che ti pasce? — D’un guardar adorno. 
— Po contra te la morte e la vecchiezza? 
— No, ch’io rinasco mille volte el giorno.** 


80 B.A.E., XXIV, 242. 


81 Le rime, p. 221. The source of this sonnet is Trionfo d'amore, ll. 82-87, 
which may also have been recalled by Lope. 


82 Op. cit., p. 124. 
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with which Lope paraphrases it in his writings, and its popularity 
with other Spaniards. The following paraphrases are supplementary 
to the many already pointed out :** 


La hermosa en variar naturaleza ... *4 


Asi, para mayores desengajfios 
Mostr6 por variedad naturaleza ... ** 


Mostraron que habian tenido, 
Por la variedad, belleza, 
Como la naturaleza 

No hace rostro parecido ... ** 


La sabia naturaleza 
El mundo reparte asi; 
Ser varia le dié belleza ... #7 


Mirando tanta grandeza, 
Tanta variedad mirando 

Que oigo decir, que es hermosa 
Mas que por si, por lo vario, 
La madre naturaleza ... ** 


No por esta variedad 
Es bella naturaleza ... *® 


La naturaleza dicen 
Que es hermosa por ser varia ... * 


33 See Morel-Fatio, “La fortune en Espagne d'un vers italien” in Revista 
de Filologia Espatola, III (1916), 63-66; Diez Canedo, “Fortuna espajiola 
de un verso italiano,” ibid., pp. 168-70; A. R., “Fortuna espatiola de un verso 
italiano,” ibid. (1917), p. 208; Farinelli, Italia e Spagna (Turin, 1929), p. 395. 

34 Rimas humanas, op. cit., p. 238. 

35 1a moza de céntaro, B.A.E., XXIV, 564. 

36 a prueba de los ingenios, Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo ed.), XIV, 200. 

87 El hombre de bien, B.A.E., LII, 196. 

38 Loa entre un villano y una labradora, Coleccién de las obras sueltas, 
XVIII, 2. 

39 os Tellos de Meneses, Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo ed.), VII, 312. 

40 “Ay, verdades que en amor... ,” Obras (Cotarelo ed.), II, 527. 
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The sonnet “Con imperfectos circulos ...”” seems to be a paraphrase 
of Ariosto’s “Chiuso era il sol...” In common with other imitations, 
for instance, T. Tasso, Ronsard, Martin de la Plaza, the allusion to 
Leander is omitted. 


Con imperfectos circulos enlazan 
Rayos el ayre, que en discurso breve 
Sepulta Guadarrama en densa nieve, 
Cuyo blanco parece que amenazan. 

Los vientos, campo y nubes despedazan 
El arco, el mar con los extremos bebe, 
Stbele al polo, y otra vez le llueve, 
Con que la tierra, el mar y el cielo abrazan. 
Mezcl6 en un punto la disforme cara 
La variedad, con que se adorna el suelo, 
Perdiendo Phebo de su curso el modo. 
Y quando ya parece que se para 

El harmonia del eterno cielo, 

Salié Lucinda, y serendse todo.** 


Chiuso era il sol da un tenebroso velo, 
Che si stendea fin all’estreme sponde 

De l’orizonte e murmurar le fronde 

E tuoni andar s’udian scorrendo il cielo; 
Di pioggia in dubbio o tempestoso gelo, 
Stav’io per ire oltra le torbid’ onde 

Del fiume altier che | gran sepolcro asconde 
Del figlio audace del signor di Delo; 
Quando apparir su I’altra ripa il lume 
De’ bei vostri occhi vidi e udi’ parole 
Che Leandro potean farmi quel giorno, 
E tutto a un tempo i nuvoli d’intorno 

Si dileguaro e si scoperse il sole; 
Tacquero i venti e tranquillossi il fiume.*? 


In La Felisarda, the octave of the sonnet “Salieron a campaiia ...” 
recalls Ariosto’s “Per un’alma gentil ...” 


41 Rimas humanas, op. cit., p. 195. 
42 Lirica minore (Fatini ed., Bari, 1924), p. 37. 
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Salieron a campafia en desafio 

Temor y Amor, iba el Temor armado 
De un peto fuerte, en su rigor templado, 
Y la cobarde espada en hielo frio, 
Amor, siempre valiente, con mas brio 
De armas de fuego y de valor cercado, 
La venda se quit6 determinado 

Y luego vi en sus ojos que era mio... * 


Per un’alma gentil Speme e Timore 

Fan guerra insieme e il campo in me preso hanno, 
E combattendo il cor giudice fanno, 

Del piato lor c’han per cagion d’Amore. 

Speranza, armata d’amoroso ardore, 

Dice ch’io scopra il mio sepolto affanno; 

Timor, c’ha dubbio del futuro danno, 

Risponde che ’1 tacer sia per migliore ... ** 


The inspiration for the votive offering sonnet to desengafio san- 
tissimo came, in all probability, from Tansillo’s “Qual huom che 
trasse ...” 


Ya vengo con el voto y la cadena, 

Desengafio santissimo, a tu casa, 

Porque de la mayor coluna y basa 

Cuelgue de horror y de escarmiento Ilena. 
Aqui la vela y la rompida entena 

Pondra mi amor, que el mar del mundo passa, 
Y no con alma ingrata y mano escassa, 

La nueva imagen de mi antigua pena... * 


Qual’huom che trasse il remo, e spinse 

Gran tempo in forza altrui, poi che da l’empio 
Tiranno scampa lieto, appende al Tempio 

Il duro ferro, onde il pie nudo cinse. 


48 Obras (Cotarelo ed.), V, 515. 
44 Lirica minore, p. 260. Placed by Fatini with the Liriche dubbie. 


45 Rimas humanas, op. cit., p. 270. 
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Tal’io da la prigion, dove mi strinse 

Amor duo lustri, sciolto, il voto adempio 

E per memoria del mio lungo scempio 

Qui sacro la catena, che m’avinse. 

O santo sdegno, la cui forte mano 

In un di spezd’l nodo, che’n tant’anni, 

Non basto rallentar valore umano. 

Per mostrar le tue gratie, e gli altrui inganni 
In vece di tabella ecco il cor sano 

Dove é scritta l’istoria de’ miei danni.*® 


The epitaph sonnet to Dido in defense of her chastity against the 


defamation of Virgil is drawn from the Greek Anthology, but also 
seems to owe something to Groto’s epigram, “Per ir dietro a 


Sicheo ...”* 


Yo soy la casta Dido celebrada, 

Y no la que Virgilio infama en vano, 
Porque jamas me vid Eneas Troyano, 

Ni a Libya descendié su Teucra armada. 
No fué lascivo amor, fué casta espada 
La que me hirio por Jarbas el tyrano, 
Vivi, y matéme con mi propria mano, 
Mis muros levantados, y vengada. 

Pues yo vivi sin ofender las glorias 

De mi fama y hazafias, ; por qué infamas 
Mi castidad, Virgilio, en versos tales? 
Pero creed los que leeys historias, 

Que no es mucho disfame humanas famas 
Quien se atreve a los Dioses celestiales.** 


“Thou seest, O stranger, the exact likeness of far-famed Dido, a 
portrait shining with divine beauty. Even so I was, but had not such a 


46] Fiori delle rime de’ poeti illustri, nuovamente raccolti et ordinati da 
Girolamo Ruscelli (Venice, 1569), 238 v. 

47 Delle rime (Venice, 1587), p. 145. Cf. Ausonius, Epigram CXI, which 
was translated by Jauregui, B.A.E., XLII, 109. Also Petrarch, Trionfo della 
Castita, il. 154-59. The allusion in Gatomaquia, Silva VII (B.A.E., XXXVIII), 
450, shows that Lope was also acquainted with the Ausonius version. 

48 Rimas humanas, op. cit., p. 248. 
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character as thou hearest, having gained glory rather for reputable things. 
For neither did I ever set eyes on Aeneas nor did I reach Libya at the 
time of the sack of Troy, but to escape a forced marriage with Iarbas I 
plunged the two-edged sword into my heart. Ye Muses, why did ye arm 
chaste Virgil against me to slander thus falsely my virtue ?’*® 


Among the other Italian models hitherto pointed out is a free 
imitation of a sonnet by Vittoria Colonna,®® and several versions of 
Castiglione’s Superbi colli or one of its analogues or derivations.™ 
From a non-Italian Petrarchist, Camoéns, Lope freely imitates the 
Rachel and Leah sonnet in his Pastores de Belen.** 

There is no need of dwelling upon Lope’s avowed imitations of 
neo-Latin poems by Flamini, Fausto Sabei, Ioannes Secundi, San- 
nazzaro, and others.** A sonnet on the bargain between the blind man 
and the lame man, which the author entitles “mitacién” and quotes 


49 The Greek Anthology (London, 1918), V, 249 (Paton trans.). 


50 Mele, “Di una sconosciuta tradusione in castigliano di quattordici sonetti 
di Vittoria Colonna,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Vol. LXVI 
(1915). 


51 Foulché del Bosc, “Notes sur le sonnet ‘Superbi colli’,’” Revue Hispa- 
nique, XI (1904), 237-38. Lope de Vega, Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo ed.), 
VI, cii. An insignificant addition to this fertile theme is the following in El 
caballero del milagro, Obras (Cotarelo ed.), IV, 151. 


; Qué bravas torres y templos! 
; Qué soberbios edificios! 

; Qué de ruinas, indicios 

De los pasados ejemplos! 

; Qué bravo espacio que toma 

Entre esos montes su asiento! 

i Mas cémo alabarla intento? 

2No basta decir que es Roma? 


52 See Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos in “Investigagées sobre sonetos e 
sonetistas portugueses e castelhanos,” Revue Hispanique, XXII (1910), 599-600. 
Add the reference in El molino, B.A.E., XXIV, 27: 

Laura: Y en fin 
i Quieres servir? 
Conve: Y tan fiel 
Como Jacob por Raquel, 
Si no se muda al fin. 


58 Coleccién de las obras sueltas (Madrid, 1776), I, 379, 382, 389, 395. 
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two verses without mention of the writer’s name, derives from an 
emblem by Alciato.** It deserves notice as a further instance of 
Alciato’s popularity in Spain, which we are just beginning to realize.®® 
An unavowed imitation from Marullo is noted by Juan Millé y 
Giménez in “Miscelénea erudita.”* 

Conventionalism in love-poetry had reached such a pass, by the 
end of the sixteenth century, that the reader is confronted with a 
great multitude of canzonieri, Italian and Spanish, French and Eng- 
lish, that for the most part insipidly and monotonously reproduce set 
themes and poems, which by dint of endless repetition have been de- 
prived of their last spark of freshness and inspiration. Much of this 
conventionalism Lope accepted, though, like the quattrocentist Italian 
who had struck his youthful fancy, he set it ablaze with new life by 
the employment of rhetorical fireworks. Thus, while it would not be 
a case of labor thrown to the winds, because it would show Lope in 
his relation to the poetic thought of his time (and, indeed, such a 
study would be very desirable), to go on farther without the support 
of tangible verbal similarities would largely result in the citation of 
parallels rather than sources. Now, aside from our references to 
Petrarch which we have given as probable models, based upon Lope’s 
positive and intimate acquaintance with the Canzoniere, we have tried 
to avoid this pitfall by being careful to choose poems of distinctive 
originality, over which we have had a certain measure of control for 
purposes of comparison, through our possession of other versions of 
the same. In these last, therefore, we feel that we have come reason- 
ably close to the actual sources. 

Though Lope accepted much of the poetic tradition of his day, 
as we have stated, he was not blind to the fact that it had its insincere 
and ridiculous aspects. But rather than deliver broadsides against it 


54 Coleccién de las obras sueltas, 1, 275. Alciato’s emblem may be found in 
Carmina illustrium poetarum italorum (Florence, 1719), I, 64. 


55 See Esterlich, Jnfluencia de la lengua y literatura italiana en la lengua 
y literatura castellana (Madrid, 1913), pp. 199-202; Mele, “Un ‘Emblema’ 
dell’ Alciato e un ‘romance’ della fine del cinquecento,” Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana, LXXVI (1920), 187-88; Mele, “J] Gracian e alcuni em- 
blemata dell’ Alciato,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, LXXIX (1922), 
373-76; Crawford, “Notes on the Poetry of Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza,” 
Modern Language Review, XXIII (1928), 349-51; Farinelli, Jtalia e Spagna 
(Turin, 1929), I, 206-7; ibid., II, 186. 


56 Revue Hispanique, LXVIII (1926), 200-201. 
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(his anti-Gongorism excepted), he contented himself by firing a few : 
shots at long range.** The most complete expression of his anti- 
Petrarchism which we have found is in a dialogue in La corona mere- 


cida.** 
Don PeEpro: j Qué bien lo encareces todo! 

\? 

Don MANRIQUE: Por lo que miente, podia i 
Ser poeta amor. | 

Rey: iDe qué modo? iH 


Don MANRIQUE: Amor dice que suspira 
Y abrasa; miente en rigor. 
Que se hiela dice amor, 
Quando a su dama no mira; 
También miente. Dice luego | 
Que llora en ausencia tanto f 
Que crece el rio su Ilanto, 
Y abrasa el mundo su fuego. 
Pues ;quién ha visto creciente 
Con lagrimas de amador ? 
Dice que esta muerto amor, 
Y esta vivo; también miente. 
Jura de amor lo que mira, 
Mil siglos, de enamorado ; 
Y en habiéndolo gozado 
No vuelve; luego es mentira. 
Ansi prosigue, y ansi 
Miente también él que escribe 
Y mas si en pobreza vive. 
Rey: 2 De qué manera me di? 
Don MANRIQUE: Dando siempre en versos vanos 
A su dama un gran tesoro, 
Hacen sus cabellos oro, 
Brufiida plata sus manos, 
Coral su boca, esmeraldas 
Sus ojos: hasta en sus faldas 
Ponen auroras y orientes. 





87 See “Notes on Anti-Petrarchism in Spain,” Romanic Review, XX (1929), 
345-51. To the bibliography of the subject add, besides those below, Quifiones 
de Benavente, Entremés famoso, los coches, N.B.A.E., XVIII, 653. 

88 B.A.E., XXIV, 235. 
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Rey: j Ojala que este mi amor, 
Manrique, fabula fuera !°® 


The influence of Lope’s poetry outside of Spain is still awaiting 
research.’ His relation to Marino is discussed briefly by Menghini 
in his Vita e opere di G. B. Marino. More complete, however, is the 
study by a seventeenth-century writer, Federico Meninni, in // ritratto 
del sonetto e della canzone.’ The latter errs with respect to Marino’s 
sonnet beginning “Tinta [aria ...,” the source of which, like Lope’s 
poem already cited, is Ariosto’s “Chiuso era il sol ...” Deriving in 
theme from a curious Lope sonnet, or possibly Marino’s imitation of 
the same, is a poem by Girolamo Fontanella entitled “J! pettine rotto.” 


Candida e delicata navicella 

Ch’era di terso avorio opra gioconda, 
D’una chioma fendea dorata e bella 
L’aurato flutto e la tempesta bionda. 
Guidata da una man polita e monda, 
Prendea de’ miei sospir l’aura novella ; 
Ed un cristallo ch’ebano circonda 
Innanzi avea per tramontana e stella, 
Vago di gir con peregrino errore, 
Senza temer di rimaner assorto, 
V’accese incauto il semplicetto core, 
Ecco mentre attendea vicino il porto, 
Per quel biondo pelago d’amore 

Si divise la nave e restd morto.®” 


59 For other examples see El acero de Madrid, B.A.E., XXIV, 371; Los 
embustes de Celauro, B.A.E., XXIV, 95; La hermosa fea, B.A.E., XXXIV, 
351; La mayor vitoria, B.A.E., XLI, 232; Porfiando vence amor, B.A.E., XLI, 
248. 


60 Besides articles on “The Sonnet on the Sonnet,” consult Croce, Saggi 
sulla letteratura italiana del seicento (Bari, 1924), p. 185; Praz, “Stanley, Sher- 
bourne, and Ayres as Translators and Imitators,” Modern Language Review, 
XX (1925), 283-85; Margouliés, “Scarron et Lope de Vega,” Revue de littéra- 
ture comparée (1928), pp. 511 ff. 


61 JI ritratto del sonetto e della canzone (Naples, 1667), p. 161. 
62 Lirici marinisti (Bari, 1910), p. 224. 
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Compare 


Por las ondas del mar de unos cabellos 
Un barco de marfil passaba un dia, 

Que humillando sus olas deshacia 

Los crespos lazos que formaba dellos: 
Iba el Amor en el cogiendo en ellos 

Las hebras, que del peyne deshacia, 
Quando el oro lustroso dividia, 

Que ese era el barco de los rizos bellos ... ®* 


Toward the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, a period when verse translations from foreign lan- 
guages, both ancient and modern, were in great favor in England, 
versions of a considerable number of Spanish poems might doubtless 
be found. Here is a free anonymous imitation by “T. Y.” from Lope’s 
“Ir y quedarse ...,” which begins rather spiritedly but ends in a very 
discouraging manner. 


To go, and yet to linger on the way; 

To linger, and look back, and yet to go; 

To hear a syren’s pleasant voice and know 
The winds of Fortune waft you far away; 
To build gay fabrics in the baseless air; 
Like Lucifer, to fall precipitate, 

From Heaven’s high bliss even to a demon’s state, 
To sink despairing; nor regret despair ; 
From Friendship’s voice affectionate to fly; 
Wildly to rove, and talk in solitude; 

To think each passing hour eternity ; 

All ill expecting, nor to hope for good; 
And all the hell of jealousy to prove, 

Is to be absent from the maid we love.** 


63 Arcadia, Coleccién de las obras sueltas, V1, 266. 


64 The Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1802 (Lon- 
don, 1803), p. 303. 
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Compare 


Ir y quedarse, y con quedar partirse, 
Partir sin alma, y ir con alma agena, 
Oyr la dulce voz de una Sirena, 

Y no poder del arbol desasirse ... ** 


Josep G. FuciLia 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


65 Rimas humanas, op. cit., p. 219. It would be profitable to study Lope’s 
indebtedness to his own countrymen: e.g., a religious sonnet, “Cuando me 
paro...” (Coleccién de las obras sueltas, XIII, 175), begins like the well-known 
Garcilaso sonnet. 

The sonnet, “Desde esta playa...” (Rimas humanas, op. cit., p. 232), seems 
to derive its inspiration from the Cancién a la flor de Gnido, which Lope also 
burlesques in one of his odes. Reminiscences of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza’s 
A wun pensamiento recur again and again: see La mosa de céntaro, B.A.E., 
XXIV, 553; El perro del hortelano, B.A.E., XXIV, 349; El verdadero amante, 
B.A.E., XXIV, 3; Revue Hispanique, XIX (1908), 459; La vengadora de las 
mujeres, B.A.E., XLI, 515; El castigo sin vengansa, B.A.E., XX1V, 578; Amor 
secreto hasta celos, Obras (Cotarelo ed.), III, 393. 

Both Quevedo’s sonnet, “Ver relucir..” (B.A.E., LXIX, 55), and Lope’s 
“Ardese Troya...” (Rimas humanas, op. cit., p. 206) are expansions, ultimately, 
of the Aeneid (III, 2-3). This looks like a case of Lope de Vegian influence on 
Quevedo. 

Incidentally Lope’s verses on the shorn locks of milady (see also Crawford, 
“Some Unpublished Verses of Lope de Vega,” Revue Hispanique, XIX [1908], 
461), commonplace though they are, as Miss Delano states in her article on 
“Analysis of Sonnets in Lope de Vega’s Comedias” (Hispania, XII [1929], 
119), they would hardly have been written if literary antecedents of the theme 
had not already been in existence. Among the writers who deal with the subject 
are Anacreon, Catullus, Ovid, Ariosto, Della Casa, Minturno, Guillén de Castro, 
Quevedo, Géngora (imitating Ariosto), A. Lopez de Vega, F. Lopez de Zarate, 
Jerénimo de Heredia. The primary source of the theme is, of course, Callima- 
chus—Kome Berenikes—known through the imitation of Catullus. See also 
C. Nigra, La chioma di Berenice. Traduzione e commento (Milan, 1891), who, 
in an appendix, cites twenty-seven translations, starting with one by F. M. 
Biacca (1740) and ending with one by G. Rigutini (1891). 











LA VERDAD SOSPECHOSA: THE SOURCE AND 
PURPOSE 


On account of a certain Atticism which is apparent in his works, 
Ruiz de Alarcon has at times been compared to Terence, and in a 
recent study’ the influence of Terence upon Alarcén has been dis- 
cussed in some detail. Nevertheless their greatest plays, the Adelphoe 
and La verdad sospechosa, possess many points of contact and resem- 
blances which have not attracted attention hitherto. 

Notably in the scenes in which the parents learn for the first time 
the true character of their sons, one finds in the two plays a parallel 
sequence of similar ideas.* Demea has two sons and sufficient wealth 
to assure them a comfortable existence: 


Tu illos duo olim pro re tollebas tua, 
Quod satis putabas tua bona ambobus fore (Il. 809-10). 


Similarly D. Beltran has had two sons with whose future he has con- 
cerned himself : 


Ya sabe que fué mi intento 
que el camino que seguia 
de las letras don Garcia, 
fuese su acrecentamiento; 
que, para un hijo segundo 
como él era, etc. (I, ii). 


From financial matters the parents pass to a consideration of the 
character and mode of life of the young men: 


Mitto rem: consuetudinem ipsorum ... . (1. 820). 


quiero, sefior Licenciado, 
que me diga claramente, 
sin lisonja, lo que siente, 
supuesto que le ha criado, 
de su modo y condicién, etc. (I, ii). 


1 Miss Elisa Pérez, “Influencia de Plauto y Terencio en el teatro de Ruiz 
de Alarcén,” Hispania, XI, 131-49. 


2 Adelphoe, V, iii; La verdad sospechosa, I, ii. 
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Like Micio, the letrado is not at all pessimistic about the future: 


Quae ego inesse in illis video, ut confidam fore 
Ita ut volumus (ll. 826-27). 


De mi sefior don Garcia 
todas las acciones tienen 
cierto acento, en que convienen 
con su alta genealogia (I, ii). 


The young men are endowed with sterling qualities: 


. video eos sapere, intellegere, in loco 
Vereri, inter se amare (ll. 827-28). 


Es magnanimo y valiente, 
es sagaz y es ingenioso, 
es liberal y piadoso, 
si repentino, impaciente (I, ii). 


Their weaknesses are not irremediable: 


. Siris liberum 
Ingenium atque animum. quovis illos tu die 
Redducas (ll. 828-30). 


No trato de las pasiones 
proprias de la mocedad, 
porque en ésas, con la edad 
se mudan las condiciones (I, ii). 


The parallel continues with mention of the sole defect to be found 
in the boys. The brothers are a little too careless with their money, 
and Garcia is untruthful: 


- . at enim metuas, ne ab re sint tamen 
Omissiores paulo (ll. 830-31). 


Mas una falta no mas 
es la que le he conocido... (I, ii). 


However, time and increasing years will solve the problem in both 
instances : 


Quod illos sat aetas acuet (1. 835). 
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... con la edad 
ese vicio perdera (I, ii). 


The scenes end in similar fashion, with both parents bent upon find- 
ing a remedy for the unpleasant situation. Even the solutions finally 
reached are as similar as conditions permit, since Demea decides to 
take his son to the country with the woman involved, and D. Beltran 
resolves to see his son safely married at once. 

D. Beltran, like Micio, mentions prodigality as a common fault 
of youth, but he feels that lying, which is the vice of Garcia, is much 
worse: 


Créame, que si Garcia 
mi hacienda, de amores ciego, 
disipara, o en el juego 
consumiera noche y dia, etc. (I, ii). 


Although lying is not mentioned in this scene of the Adelphoe, it is 
treated as the unpardonable sin of youth in another scene (I, i). 
Here Micio complacently sets forth his theory of education, which 
is based upon an avoidance of methods that inculcate falsehood and 
deceit. He has trained his son not to conceal from him his youthful 
indiscretions, since the boy who has become accustomed to lie to his 


father will not have any scruples about doing the same thing to 
others: 


. . .. postremo, alii clanculum 
Patres quae faciunt, quae fert adulescentia, 
Ea ne me celet, consuefeci filium. 
Nam qui mentiri aut fallere insuerit patrem, 
Fraudare tanto magis audebit ceteros (ll. 52-56). 


The avoidance of falsehood is, therefore, an important part of 
Micio’s system of training. 

Another link between the two plays may be seen in the following 
quotation from a soliloquy of Aeschinus: 


Nunc quid faciam? dicam fratris esse hanc? quod minume est opus 
Usquam efferri: ac mitto: fieri potis est ut ne qua exeat. 

Ipsum id metuo ut credant: tot concurrunt veri similia: 

Egomet rapui: ipse egomet solvi argentum: ad me abducta est domum. 
Haec adeo mea culpa fateor fieri. non me hanc rem patri, 
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Utut erat gesta, indicasse! exorassem ut eam ducerem. 
Cessatum usque adhuc est: nunc porro, Aeschine, expergiscere: 
Nunc hoc primum est: ad illas ibo, ut purgem me (Il. 625-32). 


This is an excellent statement of Garcia’s situation throughout La 
verdad sospechosa. Like Aeschinus, he is forced to continue in his 
policy of deception. He, also, is in such a predicament that not even 
the truth would be believed. We are reminded at once of the title and 
lesson of Alarcén’s play: 


..en la boca 
del que mentir acostumbra, 
es la verdad sospechosa (III, xiv). 


Aeschinus declares that he should have told his father the truth, since 
he could easily have won his consent to the marriage. This is also 


the tragedy and punishment of Garcia, as Tristan indicates at the 
end of the play: 


Ta tienes la culpa toda; 
que si al principio dijeras 
la verdad, ésta es la hora 
que de Jacinta gozabas.* 


Lastly, Aeschinus decides that his first care must be to clear himself 
with the women. Garcia is compelled to do this also, and the scenes 
which contain his attempted explanations to the women compose one- 
seventh of La verdad sospechosa. 

In other respects also one finds resemblances in the two plays. 
There is, for example, a feigned marriage, which is a source of con- 
siderable humor.* Similarly, an important part is played in both by 
a dowerless girl, who is to be transferred to the residence of her 
husband.*® In La verdad sospechosa this gives rise to a complication 
which Garcia solves with one more deception, the inspiration of which 
is likewise to be found in the Adelphoe, as Terence has introduced 
an infant into his play. 

D. Beltran’s celebrated appeal to Garcia’s sense of honor (II, ix) 
is the expansion of ideas expressed by Hegio and Micio: 


8 La verdad sospechosa, III, xiv. See also III, ix. 
4 Adelphoe, 1V, v; La verdad sospechosa, II, ix. 
5 Adelphoe, 1V, vii; La verdad sospechosa, III, ii. 
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Maior filius tuos Aeschinus, 
Quem fratri adoptandum dedisti, neque boni 
Neque liberalis functus officium est viri (Il. 462-64). 


Quam vos facillume agitis, quam estis maxume 
Potentes, dites, fortunati, nobiles, 

Tam maxume vos aequo animo aequa noscere 
Oportet, si vos voltis perhiberi probos (Il. 501-4). 


In the last part of his reproof, D. Beltran is also borrowing a leaf 
from the Adelphoe: 


Haecine flagitia facere te! haec te admittere 
Indigna genere nostro! etc. (ll. 408-9). 


Nil praetermitto: consuefacio: denique 
Inspicere tamquam in speculum in vitas omnium 
Iubeo, atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi, etc. (Il. 414-16). 


We may profitably compare with this the passage beginning : 


—mirar que estais a la vista 
de un rey tan santo y perfeto— (II, ix). 


and also the following from another scene: 


Mas en la corte, mejor 

su enmienda esperar podemos, 

donde tan validas vemos 

las escuelas del honor, etc. (I, ii). 
and 

— no es mayor inconveniente 

quien por espejo esta puesto 

al reino? (I, ii). 


It is worthy of note in the two scenes under discussion® that Demea 
and D. Beltran, in spite of their moral earnestness, are made to 
appear ridiculous. 

After his reproof D. Beltran is careful to remove any unpleasant 
impression of force or compulsion he may have made upon his son, 
by turning the conversation to a more agreeable subject: 


6 Adelphoe, III, iii; La verdad sospechosa, II, ix. 
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Y agora, porque entendais 
que en vuestro bien me desvelo, 
sabed que os tengo, Garcia, 
tratado un gran casamiento (II, ix). 
Whenever he reprimands Garcia, he always obeys the precept of 
Micio: 
Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Retinere satius esse credo quam metu (Il. 57-58). 


In fact, Alarcon is indebted to Terence for the dramatic conception 
of D. Beltran. The Adelphoe contains a problem of training and 
education, with a contrast of complete parental indulgence and ex- 
cessive repression. Both extremes are ineffectual, since the boys 
reared under these different conditions are equally irresponsible. The 
moral, which is drawn by Demea (V, iv; ix), is that an excessively 
indulgent father is merely selfish and weak. On the other hand, the 
overly severe parent inspires hatred and deceit. The ideal is conse- 
quently the middle course. A father should indulge his son when it 
is right, but he should reprove and correct when his superior experi- 
ence and judgment indicate that this should be done. In La verdad 
sospechosa, D. Beltran is this ideal father visualized by Terence, a 
compromise between two extremes. His first care, upon the arrival 
of his son, is to discover what defects of character he may have 
developed at school, in order that he may undertake their correction 
(1, ii). Unlike Micio and the letrado, he is uneasy about the future 
of his son: 

Si la vara no ha podido 

en tiempo que tierna ha sido, 

enderezarse, ; qué hara 

siendo ya tronco robusto? (I, ii). 


The sting of his reproofs is never unbearable. Throughout the play 
his outbursts of indignation are quickly repressed, and he is repre- 
sented as ready to indulge or reprehend—this last without excessive 
severity—as circumstances require.’ 

In his conception of La verdad sospechosa, also, Alarcon has in 
mind a didactic purpose resembling that of Terence in the Adelphoe. 
Although the title and the plot of La verdad sospechosa have focused 
the attention of the reader upon the mendacity of Garcia and his 
punishment, Alarcén is preoccupied by an idea more general and 


7 Cf. I, iv; ix. 
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profound in its scope, concerned with education. His hero, as he 
represents him, is a product of the surroundings at the university 
in his day, and his faults are definitely ascribed to this environment : 


En Salamanca, sefior, 
son mozos, etc. (I, ii). 


De Salamanca reboza 
la leche, etc. (II, v). 


Garcia has not misused his opportunities at school. Rather he has 
used them only too well and has become a master. Fresh from the 
university, he has a philosophy of life which he learned from his 
companions—a materialistic philosophy, emphasizing success at any 
cost and individualism.’ Lying is, with him, a system which he has 
carefully elaborated under the tutelage of his school-fellows, and he 
is ready to explain and justify it (1, viii). Those who have felt that 
he was punished too severely have failed to recognize that his erro- 
neous conception of life requires bitter experience as a corrective. 
It is idle to palliate his lies on the score that they are of the amorous 
sort which the gods wink at. He feels a deep satisfaction whenever 
he pulls the wool over another’s eyes. Moreover, his mendacity is 
not exclusively of amorous origin, as is clear, for example, in his 
invention of the feast at the river. Only the complete failure of his 
plans, therefore, can convince him of the erroneousness of his notions 
and the necessity of a revision of values. As Tristan tells him on 
several occasions, his experience with the world will teach him a 
lesson. 

At the very beginning of the play Alarcén discusses the faulty 
training of Garcia at Salamanca and the possibility of his emendation. 
Thereafter he keeps this idea constantly before us, with continual 
reference to Salamanca and Garcia’s stay there, to his recent arrival 
in Madrid and the bad influence of his companions. It is in Sala- 
manca that Garcia lays the scene of most of his fabrications. On 
several occasions the life and ideals of Salamanca are unfavorably 
compared to those of Madrid, and the inference is made that Sala- 
manca’s best will not pass muster in the Capital. The references to 
Gabriel, Garcia’s brother who was educated at home, induce the 
reader to make a mental comparison of the two, and Garcia suffers 


§ Cf. I, ii; viii, and II, v. 
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by contrast. On one occasion D. Beltran himself makes this com- 
parison (III, ix). There is apparently considerable significance in 
the fact that Gabriel did not follow the path of letters and arts at 
Salamanca. 

Alarcon strengthens his thesis by demonstrating that the charac- 
ter of Garcia is not inherently mean: 


Tendra el mentir por costumbre, 
y por herencia el valor (II, xiii). 


Garcia’s many virtues, which exhibit him in a favorable light on 
many occasions, are not, therefore, a contradiction or a weakness in 
the play. He is endowed with the qualities of the ideal nobleman of 
the seventeenth century: generosity, courage, shrewdness, intelli- 
gence, liberality, kind-heartedness, and quickness of wit (I, ii). These 
characteristics are not mere tags applied to him in the beginning of 
the play and subsequently forgotten. They are exhibited constantly 
in action, and the predominance of his one imperfection is thereby 
emphasized. 

Since Corneille, in his Le menteur, follows La verdad sospechosa 
closely, a brief statement of his treatment of the points under discus- 
sion here may not be amiss. Dorante, the French hero, is a complete 
failure at the university, and his sole regret is that his stay there may 
possibly have branded him with some scholarly taint (I, i). He feels 
surprisingly humble and inferior, until reassured by his servant. His 
father has the same point of view: 


Il vint hier de Poitiers, mais il sent peu l’école (II, i). 


Of his good qualities, we know only that they constitute a danger 
to many Parisian husbands. When he justifies his lies (I, vi), he 
omits the arguments which, in the Spanish play (1, viii), prove that 
the hero is a systematic liar. Since his father does not discover the 
truth until the last act, the play is weak in the controversial and di- 
dactic elements of La verdad sospechosa. Corneille, manifestly, does 
not endeavor to assume Alarcén’s high seriousness. He is interested 
mainly in the lighter features of La verdad sospechosa, and, from 
his point of view, he is correct in not punishing Dorante. The closing 
lines of the plays indicate perfectly the different attitudes of the two 
dramatists : 
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Vous autres qui doutiez s’il en pourrait sortir, 
Par un si rare exemple apprenez a mentir. 


.. Vera 
el senado que, en la boca 
del que mentir acostumbra, 
es la verdad sospechosa. 


In view of the foregoing, it is clear that La verdad sospechosa 
owes much to the Adelphoe. Although any of the individual resem- 
blances noted in the plays may be regarded separately as a coinci- 
dence or example of the universality of human sentiment or expres- 
sion, the cumulative effect of all is conclusive. Nevertheless, the in- 
fluence of the Adelphoe appears as an inspiration rather than imita- 
tion. Alarcén agrees with the didactic theories of Terence, and 
obtains ideas for various scenes which, in detail, significance, and 
development, are entirely unlike anything in the Adelphoe. The situ- 
ations in the two plays are, however, fundamentally identical. In 
each we find two brothers, products of different types of education, 
exemplifying the results of this education and pointing a moral. 

The characters in the plays are dissimilar, but there is evidence 
of Terentian inspiration here also. D. Beltran is the ideal father of 
Terence, a compromise between Micio and Demea. Garcia, as a char- 
acter, is far superior to Aeschinus in every way, and entirely differ- 
ent in conception. Nevertheless, he is in exactly the same position as 
Aeschinus. Like him, he cannot get out of the vicious circle of his 
deceptions, as one lie leads to another and the truth will no longer 
be believed. Like him, also, he is finally made to realize that he 
could have won the consent of his father, if he had told the truth 
in the beginning. Both are compelled to attempt vain explanations 
to the women, and their fathers have to extricate them finally from 
the web of circumstance in which they have involved themselves. 

The Adelphoe opens with a long discussion about the rearing of 
boys at home and the danger of engendering falsehood and deceit in 
them, and concludes with a definition of the ideal father. La verdad 
sospechosa begins with this ideal father, confronted by the problem 
of education outside the home, in the person of a son who has just 
returned from the university with a faulty moral code that justifies 
falsehood. The relationship of La verdad sospechosa to the Adelphoe 
is, consequently, in a sense, complemental. Since Alarcén accepts 
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the findings of Terence and goes a step farther, there is justification 
for believing that the genesis of La verdad sospechosa should be 
attributed to the Adelphoe. 

Obviously Alarcon had no pleasant recollections of a student body 
which he censures so severely. His experience at the university was 
doubtlessly unhappy, as his physical deformity and pride must have 
made him an object of derision. If he harbors any resentment, how- 
ever, it does not appear in his treatment of Garcia, who has found 
many apologists. Perhaps that extrafieza which Pérez de Montalban 
finds in Alarcén and which Sr. Henriquez Urefia ascribes to his 
Mexican birth® is merely an influence of the urbanity, elegance, and 
restraint of Terence. 


Joun Brooks 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


® Nosotros, March, 1914. 














ON DON DIEGO DUQUE DE ESTRADA 


Don Diego Duque de Estrada and his Comentarios del desen- 
gaiado* are the object of a recent study® in which the distinguished 
Hispanist Benedetto Croce endeavors to determine to what extent 
scholars may rely* on the word of this soldier-monk, concerning 
whom Menéndez y Pelayo found it difficult to decide “st era un caba- 
llero furibundo, matén y duelista, o una especie de Gusmén de Alfa- 
rache o de Buscén don Pablos.”* In this study Signor Croce sets 
forth his findings up to the year 1928, and promises to carry his 
investigations farther.* He concludes that the strictly historical value 
of the Comentarios is nil* and that they may be relied upon solely as 
a “quadro di costums.”” 

In his researches, Signor Croce has not failed to utilize the docu- 
ments of the Spanish viceroys preserved in the Archivio di Stato at 
Naples; but he quotes one series of registers only—that entitled 
Hispanorum. The documents which I present below were found 
quite incidentally in 1929, and are the by-product of other studies. 


1 Ed. Gayangos in Memorial histérico espatiol, Vol. XII (Madrid, 1860). 


2 Realta e fantasia nelle memorie di Diego Duque de Estrada, Nota letta 
all’ Accademia di Scienze Morali e Politiche della Societa Reale di Napoli dal 
socio Benedetto Croce (Estratto dal Vol. LII degli Atti della R. Accademia di 
Scienze Morali e Politiche di Napoli), (Napoli, Tipografia Sangiovanni, 1928). 
Reviewed by L. Pfandl in Literaturblatt fiir germ. und rom. Philologie, Vol. LI 
(1930), cols. 214-16; and in the “Chronique” of the Bulletin Hispanique, Vol. 
XXXI (1929), p. 91. 


3 “(Il Gayangos] presta piena fede alle notizie che contengono [le memo- 
rie]; e con pari fede le accoglie il Duro... Ma il Serrano y Sanz... é assai 
scettico circa la veridicita del Duque e invoca ricerche che sceverino in quei 
racconti il reale dall’ immaginativo.”—Croce, op. cit., p. 3. 

* Calderén y su teatro (Madrid, 1881), p. 66. 

5 Op. cit., p. 6. 


®“Se mai... gli eruditi riuscissero un giorno, mercé documenti, a far le 
parti esatte del fittizio e dello storico in quei Comentarios, é chiaro che, anche 
in tal caso questi avrebbero perduto ogni valore di fonte storica, perché quel 
tanto che vi si sarebbe assodato di vero sussisterebbe, non piii in base ad essi, 
ma in quanto appogiato ad altri documenti.”—Op. cit., p. 20. 

™“Nell’ opera del Duque si rispecchia, come in altre molte della letteratura 
€ poesia spagnuole, in modo quasi frenetico o demoniaco, un ideale che fu del 
suo tempo e precipuamente del suo popolo.”—Op. cit., p. 22. 
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I 


Don Diego Duque de Estrada se halla sirviendo de algun tiempo a 
esta parte a Vuestra Magestad en la infanteria deste reyno cumpliendo 
con su obligacion, y para hazerlo con mayor lucimiento pretende que 
Vuestra Magestad le honrre con una ventaja. He tenido relacion de que 
es hombre bien nacido, y assi suplico a Vuestra Magestad mande sefialarle 
seys escudos de ventaja, demas de su plaza ordinaria; la qual juzgo por 
merced bien empleada en su persona. Nuestro Sefior, etc. Napoles a 6 de 
noviembre 1615.° 


II 


Illustre Duque de Vietri, etc. Por parte de don Diego Duque de Es- 
trada se nos ha presentado vna cedula de su Magestad del tenor siguiente: 
El Rey. Illustre Duque de Osuna, etc.: Teniendo consideracion a la cali- 
dad y buenas partes de don Diego Duque de Estrada, y a lo bien que me 
ha seruido de algunos afios a esta parte en esse reyno, cumpliendo con su 
obligacion, y al deseo que muestra de continuarlo, y para que lo pueda 
hazer con mas comodidad, le he hecho merced, como por la presente se la 
hago, de quatro escudos de ventaja al mes demas de su placa ordinaria de 
soldado, residiendo y siruiendo como esta obligado entre la infanteria 
espafiola del tercio desse dicho reyno. Yo os encargo y mando deys orden 
que desde el dia de la presentacion desta en adelante todo el tiempo que 
como dicho es siruiere, se le assienten, libren y paguen los dichos quatro 
escudos de ventaja al mes, segun y de la manera que a los demas auenta- 
jados que ay me siruen, que assi es mi voluntad; y mando que de la 
presente tome razon Eugenio Marban, mi contador de las mercedes que 
se hazen por el mi Consejo de Estado. Dada en S. Lorenzo a xvii de 
setiembre de 1616 afios. Yo el Rey. Antonio de Aroztegui tomé razon 
de la cedula de su Magestad escrita desta otra parte. Eugenio de Marban 
Bernardo. Y en cumplimiento de lo que su Magestad manda, es nuestra 
voluntad que assenteys en los libros desse regio officio al dicho don Diego 
Duque de Estrada con los dichos quatro escudos de ventaja particular al 
mes, y que le corran desde el dia de la data de la dicha cedula en adelante, 
y la goze demas de su placa ordinaria que tiene en la Compafiia del 
Capitan don Pedro de Mendoza, sin embargo que su Magestad ordena 
que le corra desde el dia de la presentacion, y qualquier orden que aya en 
contrario, y se le libre y pague a los tiempos segun y de la manera que 
se pagare la dicha infanteria, executandose todo con interuencion de 


8 Archivio di Stato, Segreteria particolare dei viceré, Vol. 1281 (Consulte 
a su Maesta), fol. 46. 
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vuestro official, y la Rueda de Cuentas tome la razon deste mandato. Dado 
en Napoles a xxvii de febrero 1617. El Duque. Vidit Constantinus Re- 
gens. Vidit Montaluus Regens. Cesar Velli.® 


III 


Don Francisco Manrique, etc.: Por quanto Diego Duque de Estrada 
en virtud de patente del sefior Cardenal Capata en este cargo, con inter- 
uencion de cedula de su Magestad a seruido de [sic] oficio de capitan de 
la Compafiia de Canpafia de las Prouincias de Abruzo en virtud del non- 
bramiento del procurador de Franco Treza, que lo es en propiedad, como 
bereis por la dicha patente que le mandé dar por caualleria, a que nos 
remitimos, y para que se le pague lo que justamente se le deuiere del sueldo 
de la dicha Compafiia por el tiempo que la ha seruido, por tanto hazerleis 
[sic] al dicho Diego Duque de Estrada el asiento de Capitan de la dicha 
Compafiia de Canpafia de las dichas Prouincias de Abruco en los libros 
de esse regio oficio y con el sueldo solito, el qual le ha de correr desde 
el dia que os constare que enpecé a seruir el dicho cargo hasta el en que 
comencé a seruir el propietario, dando para esto la orden al Racional Juan 
Simon Durcgo, Gouernador de la caxa militar, para que el la dé al pre- 
ceptor de la Prouincia de Abruco que de los dineros de su cargo pague 
al dicho Diego Duque de Estrada todo lo que se le deue del dicho su sueldo 
seruido, que con la interuencion de vuestro oficial se le resciura y pasara 
en quenta sin otra nuestra polica particular, y la Rueda de Quentas tome 
la razon de lo que en esto se hiziere. Dattum en Napoles a 4 de marco 
1623. El Duque de Alba. Vidit Constantinus Regens. Vidit Enriquez. 
Domingo de Gaztelu y Ganboa.'? 


From the above documents it appears: (1) that, although Duque 
de Estrada’s claims to distinction in such campaigns as the “jornada 
de los Querquenes” are at variance with the chronology of the events 
in question,’ he must have had some basis for obtaining a royal order 
for an increase in pay; and (2) that the picaresque adventures de- 
scribed in the “Parte Undécima” of the Comentarios are pure fancy. 


® Archivio di Stato, Segreteria particolare dei viceré, Vol. 2514 (Manda- 
torum), fols. 226b-27. 


10 Archivio di Stato, Segreteria particolare dei viceré, Vol. 2534 (Manda- 
torum), fol. 66. 


11 Croce, op. cit., pp. 10-13. 
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The author was not a fugitive from justice with a price set on his 
head, but was Acting Captain of a company of soldiers in the 
Abbruzzi.” 


Otis H. GREEN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


12 In the series Diversorum (Vol. 1407, fols. 186b-87) is a copy of a pass- 
port issued on December 13, 1600, to a Diego Duque de Estrada, “soldado de 
la Compaiiia del Capitan Juan de Diego.” This man, who at the time was 
thirty-four years of age, is obviously not the author of the Comentarios, but 
a homonym. To the known facts concerning the family Duque de Estrada, I 
may add the following: Hernan Duque de Estrada was Maestresala to Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic (Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, Primera parte de los 
anales de Aragén, Zaragoza, 1630, p. 64). A document of the year 1637 con- 
cerning a Diego Duque de Estrada is listed by Alfredo Basanta de la Riva, 
Archivo de la Real Chancilleria de Valladolid. Sala de los Hijosdalgo. Caté- 
logo de todos sus pleitos, expedientes y probanzas (Tomo I, p. 331). 











THE INFLUENCE OF PRONUNCIATION ON 
RUBEN DARIO’S VERSE 


Readers of poetry written by Spanish Americans frequently have 
difficulty in making the verses scan. Rhymes, too, seem peculiar in 
some cases. For the bad verses which do not have the proper number 
of syllables, it is easy to assume that printers are at fault. Even if a 
poet corrects the first proof of his verses, and such action is said to be 
uncommon, the innumerable times that a given poem is copied and re- 
printed by periodicals and in pirated editions multiply the chances of 
error. In consequence, emendations are often necessary if one wishes 
to eliminate faulty lines. 

In regard to the peculiar rhymes, the first explanation is Spanish- 
American pronunciation. One is not surprised by such rhymes as 
voz — Dios or Jestis — luz, found in Rubén Dario’s youthful poem, 
Victor Hugo y la tumba. Any young Spanish-American poet is capable 
of rhyming such words as those. That type of rhyme, however, is 
avoided as the poet increases in technical skill; in later work he is 
usually more careful to follow the Castilian norm of pronunciation. 
But even in Spain, in regions where dialectal pronunciation prevails, 
poets make similar rhymes. To explain rhymes on the basis of pro- 
nunciation is a common procedure. To emend bad lines, or at least to 
make lines scan correctly by the use of Spanish pronunciation, has not 
been well understood. 

Rubén Dario, who wrote his verses as they sang themselves to him 
rather than by counting syllables on his fingers, has many lines which 
testify to his pronunciation. The poem just referred to was written in 
his native Nicaragua. Poems of later date avoid the kind of rhyme 
mentioned. His critics in other countries probably taught him better. 
And the traces of his pronunciation are to be found in words which 
are not rhymes. A few examples will suffice. 

In the same poem occurs the line 


y en medio a dos Océanos se eleva Momotombo. 


The word “Océanos” is clearly treated as a trisyllable with the stress 
shifted to the a. The same pronunciation is evident in the following 
hemistiches in which “Océano” is quadrisyllabic : 


cuando al hondo Océano... 
Yo, dijo el Océano ... 
257 
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The Mexican poet Gutiérrez Najera wrote 


Hay bajo el gran Océano 
un palacio soberano ... 


in which the rhyme gives evidence of the pronunciation with the 
stressed a and the scansion shows reduction of the number of syllables 
to three. That such is the common pronunciation of the word, even in 
Spain, was assured the writer by Professor Navarro Tomas, despite 
the fact that the spelling authorized by the Academy retains the written 
accent on the é.* 

A striking instance of the influence of Dario’s pronunciation on 
his scansion occurs in the third line of the following quatrain : 


El teclado arménico de su risa fina 
a la alegre musica de un pajaro iguala, 
con los staccati de una bailarina 
y las locas fugas de una colegiala. 
(Era un aire suave) 


The first hemistich must be read 
con los istaccati ... 


The frequency of proparoxytone words (esdréjulas) in Dario’s 
poetry, before a caesura, of which the first hemistich of both the first 
and the second lines of the quatrain just quoted are good examples, 
goes to show, in the writer’s opinion, that the vowel after the accented 
one was pronounced very weakly, if at all. Such might not be the case 
with a less musical poet. 

For the sake of the music, too, it is well to pronounce the words 
“sollozos” and “tallo” in the following quatrains strongly fricative.* 


Era un aire suave, de pausados giros; 
el hada Harmonia ritmaba sus vuelos ; 
e iban frases vagas y tenues suspiros 
entre los sollozos de los violoncelos. 


1 For a discussion of the pronunciation of the combination ea, see Navarro 
Tomas, Pronunciacién espaiiola, 3 ed., Sec. 68 c. 


2 The sound referred to is the pronunciation termed “yeismo” by Navarro 
Tomas (op. cit., Sec. 124), frequently considered a characteristic of Spanish- 
American speech. 
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Sobre la terraza junto a los ramajes, 

diriase un trémolo de liras eolias 

cuando acariciaban los sedosos trajes 

sobre el tallo erguidas las blancas magnolias. 


Certainly this pronunciation, with the many other sibilants in the lines, 
enhances the suggestion of the scraping of violin bows and the rustle 
of silk against the foliage of potted plants. 

The same pronunciation assists the imagination in hearing the sap 
rising in the stalk and the swelling of the buds in Gutiérrez Najera’s 
famous lines: 


¢Ois un murmullo que, débil, remeda 
el frote friolento de cauda de seda 
en marmoles tersos o limpio marfil? 
iOis?... j Es la savia fecunda que asciende, 
que hincha los tallos y rompe y enciende 
los rojos capullos del principe Abril! 

(A la Corregidora) 


The sibilant and continuant consonants in his carefully chosen words 
almost demand the fricative value of the JJ in the words “murmullo,” 
“tallos,” and “capullos.” 

Occasionally an unsuspected touch of beauty will flash on the 
reader’s attention when he recollects a peculiarity of pronunciation. 
One of Dario’s little gems is a poem written to vie with Edgar Allen 
Poe, with whom he rightly felt a certain kinship—El poeta pregunta 
por Stella. In Stella the poet “rememora a un angélico ser desaparecido, 
a una hermana de las liliales mujeres de Poe, que ha ascendido al cielo 
cristiano.” In his essay on Poe, Dario mentions another one of Poe’s 
ladies, Ligeia, “envuelta en un velo de extraterrestre esplendor.” 
Though Poe may have rhymed “Ligeia” with “idea,” the names of the 
seraphic creatures rhyme in Dario’s lines. 


3 Has visto acaso el vuelo del alma de mi Stella, 
la hermana de Ligeia, por quien mi canto a veces es tan triste? 


Totally different in character is the problem offered by a line in 
Dario’s poem A Roosevelt. 


Se necesitaria, Roosevelt, ser, por Dios mismo, 
el Riflero terrible y el fuerte Cazador ... 


Some North American scholars have asserted that the first line has too 
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many syllables and that the line should be emended by omitting “por,” 
on the assumption that the word does not mean anything. Editions of 
Dario’s poem have been printed in the United States with this emen- 
dation. 

Such an emendation has always seemed untenable to the writer. 
By the omission of “por” the poet is made to say that Roosevelt would 
need to be “God himself,” which sounds a bit too blasphemous, and to 
continue by giving God the epithets of “Rifleman” and “Hunter,” 
which is poor rhetoric if not poor taste. Moreover, in all editions 
printed in Spain or Spanish America which the writer has been able to 
find, and in the innumerable reprints of the poem which he has seen in 
Spanish-American periodicals, the line always appears as given above. 

To throw light on this mystery the writer finally communicated with 
Sr. Manuel Galvez, the famous Argentine novelist, who is likewise a 
poet. In his volume, Sendero de humildad, his verses show him to be a 
forerunner of the realistic type of poet who has had a great vogue in 
Argentina. Sr. Galvez’ remarks follow: 


El verso de Dario esta bien asi: 
“Se necesitaria, Roosevelt, ser, por Dios mismo.” 
Para que tenga 7 silabas cada hemistiquio hay que pronunciar, como 
pronunciamos nosotros, Rus velt. Y entonces son 7 silabas: 
Rus velt ser por Dios mis mo. 
En cuanto al sentido, Dario, que no siempre era claro ni correcto, 
quiere decir que “se necesitaria ser, por delegacién [o por obra o man- 


dato o lo que se quiera] del mismo Dios, el Riflero terrible y el fuerte 
Cazador ...” 


Sr. Galvez’ interpretation of this passage is welcome to all North 
American students. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














CASA HISPANA 


In recent issues of different educational periodicals there have 
appeared articles concerning the success of language houses during 
the summer sessions at certain universities. Casa Hispana, at the 
University of California in Berkeley, is unique because it functions 
as a Spanish language house during the regular session, but is closed 
during the summer session. It might well profit by the example of 
other colleges and universities and render a service to teachers of 
Spanish who attend summer school in Berkeley. 

The idea of a Spanish house at the University was first conceived 
by Jewel Elena Jones y Salazar, of the Class of 1927, who had done 
outstanding work in the field of Spanish in her undergraduate and 
graduate study at the University of California. With Miss Jones as 
its first president, Casa Hispana was started in January, 1928, as a 
house club for women students of the University of California who 
were interested in conversing in Spanish. A constitution was formu- 
lated, broad enough in scope to serve as a pattern for other educa- 
tional institutions that might wish to start such an organization. La 
guardiana, or housemother, is a native of Mexico, and she presides 
at the table and is present at all of the social and recreational activities 
of the Casa. Among the ideals and purposes of the Casa are: 

1. To strengthen the ties of friendship and understanding be- 
tween Anglo-American and Spanish-American students of the Uni- 
versity of California, and in this manner to advance the national 
movement toward harmony among the peoples of the American 
continents ; 


2. To foster the development of the artistic qualities in Spanish 
art, literature, music, and culture; 


3. To provide a social organization for University students of 
recognized personal merit who are vitally interested in Spanish 
culture ; 

4. To establish a center for the functions of other societies of a 
similar nature on the campus which cherish the same aspirations. 

As a house club, the Spanish-American men students of the Uni- 
versity were invited to dine at the Casa every evening. This gave the 
members of the house direct contact and opportunity to converse in 
the Spanish tongue. After dinner a half-hour was set aside for social 
purposes, during which time impromptu programs of Spanish songs 
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and music were given; conversations were carried on in Spanish 
which permitted an interchange of views concerning customs and 
ideals of the various Spanish-speaking countries; and literature, 
newspapers, and periodicals from those countries were read and 
discussed. 

While it was classed as a club, Casa Hispana won a silver 
scholarship cup for attaining first place on the scholarship list among 
the fifteen house clubs and dormitories competing for the honor. 

At the beginning of the second semester, Casa Hispana was 
changed to the status of a professional sorority. This was done after 
a conference with Miss Lucy Stebbins, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity, who felt that the Casa did not belong among the dormitories 
and house clubs. The Casa is not affiliated with the association of 
social sororities of the University, as its purpose is more than that 
of a social organization. Prospective members must have had some 
training in Spanish before they can be invited to join, as it is one of 
the promises that a member takes upon being pledged that she will 
converse in Spanish at all times while in the house. Too, one’s pre- 
vious success in Spanish courses must be considered, as the house 
maintains scholarship standards. 

As a professional sorority, the Casa is permitted to formulate its 
own rules for rushing prospective members. Those rushed are friends 
and relatives of members who are students at the University of 
California and who have had some training in Spanish; other stu- 
dents, including graduate students at the University, whose names 
are obtained through the Spanish Department or from the faculty of 
other colleges or junior colleges. The girls are invited to luncheon 
and dinner at the Casa. This affords the members an opportunity 
of judging their knowledge of Spanish, their attitude toward Spanish 
ideals and culture, and their personality and fitness for membership. 

After the rushing period is over, those who are considered eligible 
for prospective membership are invited and are pledged. The cere- 
mony is conducted in Spanish, and the novicias are informed of the 
duties incumbent upon them during their pledgeship. Those who do 
not live at the house are obliged to take three meals a week at the 
house in order to have an opportunity to speak Spanish frequently ; 
they are also obliged to attend house meetings every Monday night, 
which are always conducted in Spanish. During these meetings they 
learn to sing Spanish songs and become familiar with Spanish music, 
art, literature, and recreational activities ; they must spend one hour a 
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week in doing certain assigned pledge duties about the house; and, 
finally, they must live at the Casa at least one week each semester in 
order to get a full picture of the organization. Toward the end of 
their pledgeship they must pass a written and an oral examination in 
Spanish before being initiated as socias, or members. 

The initiation ceremony is in Spanish. The new members are 
further instructed as to the duties and ideals of the house, and they 
again pledge themselves to converse in Spanish at all times within 
the house, to attend the house meetings, which are always conducted 
in Spanish, and to promote good will among the representatives on 
the campus of the Spanish-American countries. Each initiate is given 
a pin which is symbolic of certain phases of Spanish influence. The 
guard pin is a scroll on which is inscribed the letter “A,” signifying 
that the Casa is the Alpha chapter of an organization which we hope 
to see develop into a national project in the future. The scroll has a 
deeper significance than that of a background for the chapter letter— 
signifying that after leaving the University the socias will carry on 
correspondence with those of Spanish-speaking countries in the in- 
terest of promoting the good-will policy promulgated by the President 
of the United States. 

Besides pledges and active and inactive members, there are also 
the classifications of special members, alumnae members, and hono- 
rary members. Special members are those who are unable to fulfill the 
duties of active members: graduate students interested in Spanish, or 
representatives of Spanish-speaking countries who are not attending 
the University, but whose association is felt to be of cultural value to 
the members of Casa Hispana. A large number of our special mem- 
bers have been from Mexico and South America, and their affiliation 
with the house has proved to be very profitable and enjoyable to the 
Anglo-American members. In many instances members of the Casa 
who have traveled during the summer have found friends in those 
countries whom they would not have known had it not been for 
Casa Hispana. According to our late beloved king of football coaches, 
Knute Rockne, alumnae members are always with us, so their status 
needs no explanation. Honorary members are persons who have 
demonstrated their interest in Spanish and Spanish-American culture 
in an outstanding way, and who have in some manner furthered its 
advancement. 

Among the activities carried on by Casa Hispana involving some 
phase of Spanish culture are: 
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1. Rushing parties, known as “Noche de Zacatecas” or “Noche 
de Guadalajara,” or some similar name. The decorations, costumes, 
refreshments, and entertainment are all in Mexican style, and every 
endeavor is made to create the impression that the guests are spend- 
ing a noche, or evening, in a patio of a hacienda or a placita in 
Mexico. 

2. Teas. Several are given each semester by the Casa. A Spanish 
atmosphere prevails, as the decorations and programs are of Spanish 
style and content. The guests include professors of the Spanish 
Department of the University of California and from other uni- 
versities, Spanish-American students of the University, representa- 
tives of the Spanish and Spanish-American diplomatic service, 
Spanish-American newspaper men, and other prominent members of 
the Spanish-American colony of San Francisco and the East Bay 
region. 

3. International Night. Each semester a program is presented at 
the International House in Berkeley by the students of the different 
nations. Casa Hispana’s contribution is a program representing 
Spanish culture. 


4. Sponsorship of clubs and artists. Under the heading of clubs 
may be mentioned E} Circulo Cervantes, a Spanish club for students 
of the University. Casa Hispana has taken an active part in this older 
organization and has encouraged it to hold its meetings at the Casa. 
El Circulo Hispano-Americano is an organization of men students 
from Spanish America. Full co-operation has been extended by the 
Casa to this club, whose members in turn have been of invaluable 
assistance to the house in its projects. 


5. “La Fiesta,” a spring program presented by members of Casa 
Hispana and the Spanish-American caballeros of the University, 
which consists of native songs and dances of the Spanish-American 
countries. Some of the music and words of these dances and songs 
have never been written, but have just come down through genera- 
tions like the old ballads. These boys who have grown up with this 
music play it on their guitars and mandolins for the dances and teach 
the words of the songs to those participating. The costumes are 
replicas of those worn by the natives of the countries, when doing 
those dances, and belong to Casa Hispana. A play by some well- 
known contemporary Spanish playwright is also given at this time. 


6. Attendance at Spanish programs. Members of the Casa take 
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great interest in attending programs having Spanish themes, in order 
to broaden the scope of their knowledge of Spanish culture. Concerts 
given by Mrs. Suzanne Torres, theatrical performances, La Argen- 
tina, the Mexican band, lectures and art exhibits of Diego Ribera, 
are samples of these productions. 


7. Members of Casa Hispana may be found taking very active 
interest in other University activities, as well as in those pertaining to 
the advancement of Spanish culture. One does not have to be a 
Spanish major, or even be taking any Spanish courses, in order to be 
a member. Ability of a student of the University to carry on Spanish 
conversation and an interest in the language are the chief prerequi- 
sites for membership. Therefore, in the house, are found those who 
have won honors in the fields of science, physical education, dra- 
matics, and debating, as well as in the field of modern languages. 

Casa Hispana has a small but select library of literary and his- 
torical works in Spanish or concerning Spanish subjects. Among the 
historical works is Spanish Pioneers, by C. F. Lummis, which was 
presented to the Casa by Sefior Juan C. Cebrian, of San Francisco, 
noted Spanish benefactor and donor of a great many Spanish books 
to the library of the University of California. 

The Casa subscribes to one or more Spanish newspapers and also 
to different Spanish and Spanish-American periodicals. A collection 
of Spanish sheet music and discos, or records, has been started by 
the Casa. These are invaluable to members who are doing practice 
teaching, and are used very frequently in their classes as realia. 
Many gifts have been made to the Casa by alumnae and friends. 
These include Spanish paintings, books, Mexican pottery, zarapes, a 
radio, and other lovely and useful gifts. One of the chief benefac- 
tresses of the house has been La Sefiora Reita de Ferguson y Gnecco, 
of Bogota, Colombia. 

Casa Hispana is fulfilling a great need at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley by providing a center where students and prospec- 
tive teachers of Spanish may gain a fluency in speaking the language 
and may make contacts with the best representatives of the Spanish- 
American countries. The house has been very fortunate and signally 
honored in having, as its chief “philosopher, guide, and friend,” 
Dr. S. Griswold Morley, who is never too busy to give his valuable 
and appreciated counsel and advice when consulted by the officers of 
the Casa concerning its contemplated projects. Dr. Morley is a fre- 
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quent visitor at social functions given by the house, as well as are 
other members of the Spanish Department. 

After four years of existence, the following conclusions may be 
reached concerning the value of Casa Hispana to the students of the 
University of California: The house is of invaluable assistance to 
members in learning to speak the Spanish tongue correctly, idiomati- 
cally, and fluently, a training especially valuable to those members 
who do student-teaching in Spanish or who travel in Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. It is an agency for the promotion of friendship be- 
tween Spanish-Americans and Anglo-Americans, which should result 
ultimately in better understanding and co-operation among the coun- 
tries of the Americas. It is a center of Spanish culture, disseminating 
that culture throughout the community in which it is located and, by 
means of its members and friends who travel, throughout the world. 
It gives an excellent background preparation for Anglo-Americans 
who intend to teach Spanish, for those who wish to do scientific re- ; 
search in Spanish-speaking countries, for those who plan on doing 
work necessitating a reading, writing, and speaking knowledge of 
Spanish, for those who wish to enter diplomatic service, and for those 
who intend to travel or reside in Spanish-speaking countries. 


Acnes M. O’Brien 














SUGGESTED TEACHING DRILLS FOR THE 
INTERPRETATIVE READING PROGRAM 


Since the Coleman report with its emphasis first on a reading 
knowledge of a foreign language, regardless of whatever be the ulti- 
mate goal of instruction, and along with it the spread of West’s prin- 
ciples of attaining this end, has brought the problem of learning to 
read to the front, it seems fitting to discuss the function and nature of 
drill exercises destined for this objective and to suggest various such 
devices that have proven effective. 

It is hoped that a list of such workable devices will help those teach- 
ers who have come to the conclusion that the once popular slogan 
Sprachgefiil is really only a faint stirring in consciousness of recogni- 
tion memory. 

The idea back of this type of drill exercises is to force the student 
to immerse himself in the yet-unknown linguistic mazes of the new 
language, and, by lending a hand, to help him to reach the goal. At 
first the turns he takes and the paths he follows are more important 
than the reaching of the goal, in order that similar future goals may be 
the more easy of access. 

Therefore, early drills for interpretative reading should have no 
immediate interest in testing student accomplishment. Their purpose 
is to present a problem or a difficulty, the solving of which is within 
the power of the student and the necessary data available but scattered, 
and even partially hidden within the lesson. They appeal to conscious 
effort, the exercise of which will bring increased power of comprehen- 
sion. They presuppose a searching and a testing out, a verifying and 
an appraising of this or that. They are somewhat like laboratory or 
field trips in connection with the study of the sciences, wherein certain 
elementary discoveries, new to the students, are unearthed by the 
students themselves. The problem element need not be (must not be) 
too intricate, but it must be challenging, and its solution should entail 
some conscious effort capable of leading to a certain verifiable result, 
the finding of which should be within the power of the majority of the 
class. It may consist of such a simple matter as the locating in the 
text of the passage stating the fact in question. It may be a bit more 
difficult in that it may be fairly surely inferred from other facts 
stated in the test. It may at times be rather subtle, depending upon 


some minor point, the finding of which entails a great deal of pains- 
taking search. 
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In all cases, this type of drill will appeal to the discovery instinct 
in human nature, and the finding of the solution will necessitate a 
scrutinizing search of the reading matter. As a matter of fact, the 
solution is of value only in so far as it supplies a motive for effort. It 
might even be considered a sort of legitimate ruse to induce the 
learner to search the text, for by searching he is being trained in fol- 
lowing the new signposts of the writer that lead to the interpretation 
of thought. The actual discoveries made are in themselves intrinsi- 
cally of no more importance than are the student’s findings in any other 
laboratory experiment; but the process, the working of one’s way 
through the difficulty to the actual discovery, is what counts. 

Moreover, drills of the foregoing nature are not intended to be 
done wholly without guidance. They presuppose (at least in the early 
stages for all members, and possibly throughout the entire course for 
the lower quartile of the whole class) a study period in which the 
teacher helps solve one or more examples of each separate type of drill, 
suggests productive lines of endeavor, and verifies correct solutions 
for those students handicapped by an inferiority complex. 

Teaching drills also differ from tests in that the former are not 
intended to be worked over once and then laid aside and forgotten as 
finished products, but they are to be gone over more than once in modi- 
fied ways in order that more and multiple contacts may be made with 
correct linguistic forms. Not only does it seem to be a correct psycho- 
logical procedure to appeal to the eye first, for the object is to teach 
reading ; but it seems to be the only sound order of approach when our 
medium of instruction is a printed book. But the ear can be immedi- 
ately brought into function in most cases by having the teacher read 
and let the student go through the same drill aurally. An ever increas- 
ing amount of oral drill can be engaged in with certain special types 
of exercises that will be listed farther on. Recognition training, con- 
trary to the oft-current opinion, certainly involves aural and oral, as 
well as visual, approaches. 

It goes without saying that all drill exercises should be based on a 
mastery on the part of the student of the reading content. In other 
words, the reading matter should be prepared and recited on before 
the drill exercises are attempted, because drill exercises are of value 
only in so far as they are based on a fairly well-known reading content. 

The main problem in interpretative drill exercises destined for 
reading accomplishment is to bring about situations that forcibly focus 
the student’s attention, now on this, now on that, word of the group 
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of words expressing a known thought. The meaning of the whole 
group must be known in advance, because only then can these separate 
elements be trained to touch off meaning at subsequent encounters. 

In order to insure in the early stages of the drill that the meaning 
is known, it is necessary (and it cannot be proven that it is harmful in 
the least) to use exercises featuring parallel versions, one in the foreign 
language, and the other in the student’s native language. Just as soon 
as the student’s equipment of foreign words is sufficient to dispense 
with the English version, it is fitting to engage in drill containing 
variants of the sentences used in the reading lesson. 

The following devices, not always consecutively followed, have 
proven effective in this connection: Most of them lend themselves to 
being easily prepared and used in mimeographed form with any begin- 
ners’ reader. 

1. Arrange parallel versions of numbered simple sentences in the 
foreign language on the left, and their corresponding English counter- 
parts on the right, with typed instructions to follow in each instance, 
such as: (a) Underline a word in the foreign version that corresponds 
to a given underlined word in the English version; (b) Underline a 
group of words in the foreign version that stands for a single word to 
be encircled in the English version; (c) Mark off in parentheses 
groups of words in one language that correspond to a smaller or to a 
larger number of words in the other language, to be similarly 
marked off. 

2. Arrange parallel versions, with each English sentence complete, 
but leave blank spaces for important omitted words of the foreign 
language, and have the students search the reading lesson and write in 
the omitted words. 

3. Give complete sentences in the foreign language, with one word 
underlined, and a choice of two or more words in English, only one of 
which may be selected as the fitting equivalent of the underlined 
foreign word. 


In the very first lesson, and increasingly in every successive lesson, 
mingle this type of drill with one that utilizes foreign words exclu- 
sively, such as the following: 

4. Construct very simple sentences, the wording of which differs 
only slightly from that of the basic reading lesson, and require the 
students to mark each as true or false. 

5. Formulate simple incomplete sentences with a given choice of 
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three or more words from which is to be selected the one needed word 
to complete each sentence. 

6. After teaching the meaning of a few interrogative expressions, 
list simple questions and have the students select the best answer from 
two or more suggested answers. 

7. A further elaboration of the foregoing device is to write the 
question in one column and the incomplete answer in the opposite 
column, and require the students to look into the text and complete 
the answer. 

8. Construct sentences that are true except for one misfitting word 
or phrase, and ask the students to cross out this misfitting element. 

9. Arrange incomplete sentences to look as if they were complete, 
and require the students to compare each sentence with the text and 
then insert, by means of a caret, a phrase given in parentheses to the 
right. 

10. A variety of the foregoing is to have the needed phrase located 
from the text and inserted as above. 

11. Prepare sentences, some of which are false in only one single 
respect, some of which are true in every respect, and some whose truth 
or falsity cannot be determined from the text, and have the students 
mark each fittingly as “T,” “F,” or “Q.” Lively discussions and cita- 
tions of passages usually accompany this type of class drill. 


Idioms of a given lesson or of preceding lessons must be drilled on 
assiduously. They represent a problem of comprehension entirely 
different from other phases of learning to read. The meaning of the 
idiom cannot usually be adduced from a knowledge of the meaning of 
its separate component words. If the idiom is to function as a recog- 
nition-meaning carrier, the meaning of the whole expression must in 
some manner be closely associated with the form of the whole expres- 
sion. An idiom is somewhat like a word made up of syllables whose 
pronunciation is at variance with the customary pronunciation of these 
same syllables. Neither synthesis nor analysis is wholly effective in 
the mastery of it. It is a unit peculiar to itself that stands for a com- 
plete unified thought that must somehow be so repeatedly associated 
with it that the sight or sound of the idiom calls up the thought em- 
bodied. If the matter is duly analyzed, there can be no valid objection 
to first materializing in the student’s native language the content back 
of the unknown idiom. Indeed, there is every reason to warrant its 
being so done. The only worth-while objection to getting at the con- 
tent of isolated foreign words through their English equivalents is 
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that the boundaries encompassed by the respective equivalents are not 
always identical, but these boundaries are exactly uniform when we 
deal with complete idiomatic expressions involving the two languages. 
As a matter of fact, no intricate idiom can be really apprehended by a 
beginner until the content is clothed in English. Even those of us who 
know, say, French or Spanish sufficiently well to read understandingly 
without the intermediary of our native language are wont to turn into 
English any particularly complicated idiom encountered. It follows, 
then, that the first drill exercises on idioms should be of the nature of 
a bilingual version tending to link form as a whole with meaning as a 
whole ; and then as soon as a hazy meaning is capable of being aroused 
by the sensory stimulus of the idiom, to give it a chance to function 
wholly within the foreign language by a forced association, and con- 
sequent fortifying, of the idiom with a more simple version in the 
foreign language. The following detailed devices have proven 
effective : 

12. Prepare two columns, that on the left with sentences in the 
foreign language in each of which is included an idiomatic expression 
which is underlined, and that on the right with English translations of 
the sentences. The students are required to underline that part of the 
English version that corresponds to the underlined part of the foreign 
language version. 

13. Give an idiomatic expression in the foreign language, lacking 
one essential element; and in the opposite column, give the complete 
English equivalent. The students are required to search the texts and 
to fill in the missing words therefrom. 

14. Another variety of the foregoing is to give an idiomatic ex- 
pression in the foreign language with a choice of two or more vital 
elements, and the corresponding English counterpart complete. The 
student is asked to find out from the text which choice of words in the 
idiom is applicable, and to cross out the inappropriate ones. 

15. Still another variation is to have the idiomatic expression in 
the sentence underlined, and to have the students select from three 
possible English expressions the one best equivalent. 

16. Arrange two versions, both in the foreign language, one of 
which is couched in the exact language of the text (perhaps with a 
slight change in some inflection), and the other in a more simple ver- 
sion expressing the same idea. The students are required to underline 
words of the more simple version that correspond to words already 
underlined in the more idiomatic version. 
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17. The variations just explained for bilingual versions are appli- 
cable here, too: (a) leaving a blank in the idiomatic version to be 
filled in from the text; (b) giving a choice in either version of two or 
more words, from which the one best word is to be selected. 


Some of the foregoing drills necessarily include phases of testing. 
Many of the superior students will not need, in all cases, to consult the 
text in order to do what is required of them. Some will prefer to guess 
and let the matter rest rather than to verify their opinions. In most 
cases, students trained in the old type of testing exercises will not get 
the point of view at the outset. The best way to train them is at a set 
study period, at which the teacher lends a helping hand here and there 
and acts as a general clearing house and adviser, as one who wishes to 
encourage and help rather than one who wishes to find out how little 
they really know. And the best way to insure that each student has 
gone through the drills himself, instead of having copied the work of 
another, is to repeat the drills in aural and oral fashion with books 
closed. 

No exercises of a grammatical nature have been included here, in 
the belief that a study of grammatical principles should be kept en- 
tirely apart from reading. Recognition types of grammatical exercises 
are far more easily constructed, and most teachers tend to drill on 
them more in case the two things are combined in the one text. Since 
any accurate interpretation in reading is dependent upon a basic 
knowledge of inflections and syntax, grammar should alternate regu- 
larly with reading from the very beginning. 

Finally, let it be thoroughly understood that no disparagement of 
tests is in any manner implied in this article. Most of the types of 
drills here suggested become tests if consultation of the text is with- 
held. Obviously such tests should be given, but they should follow 
teaching drills and be based on them. 

Cottey F. SPARKMAN 


Misstssipp1 STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 











IS SPANISH PRACTICAL? 


Some time ago an article in one of our city dailies caught my eye. 
It told of the departure for Peru of Messrs. ——, recent graduates 
of College. Not long after this I had occasion to introduce the 
president of this institution at a public meeting at which he was the 
principal speaker. To my astonishment he started his speech with a 
story of a foreign language difficulty in which he became involved 
in an office of one of the great cities of Europe because he knew very 
little about the language of that country. The reason for my interest 
in the sailing of the young graduates for Peru and in the story of 
the college president’s language difficulty was because that very col- 
lege, several years before, had eliminated from its curriculum all 
foreign languages, according to newspaper reports. I believe: that 
since that time they have discovered their mistake and have again 
included foreign languages in the curriculum. It did not take them 
long to discover that foreign languages have a useful place in the 
school program. 

Word comes from a near-by city that Spanish has been dropped 
by the school authorities of that city. It is a well-known fact that 
that city has an enormous trade with the Latin-American countries. 
Not more than eight months ago I received a call from an employ- 
ment agency, asking me to recommend a young man or woman who 
combined Spanish qualifications with those of stenographer. Oddly 
enough, the agency was representing one of the big companies in the 
city, forty miles away, whose school board acted so unfavorably 
toward Spanish, while leaving Latin in the curriculum. Just how 
much more value for its school children a dead language will have 
than a living one is problematical, especially since its great industries 
find it necessary to seek help properly trained in living languages to 
fill some of their positions. 

It may seem preposterous to some for one to try to show that our 
schools can prepare for positions of responsibility where those with 
adequate preparation in a foreign tongue are needed, but it is a fact 
that the preparation they have received has stood many of the stu- 
dents in good stead. I believe that our chosen subject should prepare, 
can prepare, and has prepared many of our students to take their 
places more effectively in the world than if they had not had access 
to our foreign language courses. 

In many cases our students will not find that a modern foreign 
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language has been a vocational subject for them any more than many 
other school subjects; but with our modern rapidity of locomotion, 
the cry for international understanding, and the wanderlust of our 
youth, it should not surprise one that many have found Spanish use- 
ful, practical, and an asset, aside from its value as college entrance 
credit and its helpfulness in learning better English and in broadening 
English vocabulary, plus all of those other academic aims which are 
laid down for the ancient languages. Suffice it to say that many stu- 
dents have completed from four to eight semesters of Spanish to find 
during and after that time an added source of interest in life through 
such study. So many cases came to my attention that I finally decided 
to keep a written record thereafter of all of them. I must emphasize 
here that nearly all these cases have come to me unsolicited, many 
quite a while after the students had left school. I believe that I have 
heard from very few and that consequently the number of cases I 
have recorded represents a very small percentage of the whole num- 
ber who might have stories of interest for this article. At any rate, 
the ones that have come to my attention have interested me mightily, 
and I wish to pass them along to my fellow-teachers. It may inspire 
a systematic survey in some schools where accurate figures might 
back up what I can only conjecture. I want to call attention, too, to 
the fact that it has not been necessary for a number of these students 
to go below the Rio Grande to find the language of some use to them. 
The Spanish influence has quietly been making itself felt in a number 
of ways throughout this country. The results of the 1930 census 
show that there are, in Chicago alone, 185,000 Spanish and Mexican 
residents. Within our own city and in four or five neighboring cities 
there are veritable Spanish colonies, with Spanish restaurants, Span- 
ish clubs, Spanish churches, etc. Then, too, the mail coming into our 
business houses from the Spanish-speaking countries has furnished 
fine material for some students. The Spanish-speaking musicians, 
such as Arbés, Iturbi, Salzedo, Alvarez, and Segovia, have aroused 
in those who are musically inclined a favorable opinion of Spanish and 
Latin-American musical ability. Incidentally every one of those men- 
tioned has visited our city, so that these students have had an oppor- 
tunity to see and hear them. Even the technical Spanish mind has 
been with us in the person of Juan de la Cierva, who exhibited his 
famous auto giro at the National Air Meet. He enters the picture 
later on in this article. Sefior Alfaro, designer of airplanes and now 
engaged by the Pitcairn Company in the manufacture of the auto giro 
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plane, spent a morning with us and explained to our students the ele- 
ments of airplane design. 

In addition to contacts which are made with foreign people of 
culture through the efforts of various institutions, such as schools, 
musical groups, and associations of various kinds, which sponsor 
formal programs of lectures, music, and the like, our students are 
constantly having their own experiences, commonplace to be sure, but 
thrilling enough to them. Their reports have come in, let me repeat, 
unsolicited by me. I shall not attempt to enumerate all of them by 
any means. I have included the most interesting, of course. All are 
authentic, but I shall furnish only initials of individuals reporting, 
for the sake of brevity. Here they are. 

E. D. helps a girl friend translate letters which she receives from 
Cuba. 

W. T. played in a soccer game against a Spanish team. He was 
interested in seeing how far his knowledge to understand Spanish had 
progressed. He had studied it for two semesters. He caught such 
things as, “Mi amigo,” “Muchacho, pase Vd.,” “Bravo, muchacho,” 
and the like. “I am glad that I have been able to come in contact with 
the Spanish people, for now it lends color and interest to the language 
in my study of it,” he said to me one day. 

L. N. is working at the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Con- 
vention Board, and translates many Spanish letters which come to 
them. 

S. S. writes to radio stations in Mexico and Cuba whose programs 
he has enjoyed a great deal. 

R.H. is translating Spanish letters for the Penton Publishing 
Company. 

J. L. is translating letters for the Bishop Babcock Company. 

A. M. tells about a trip to Havana. She found her Spanish a spe- 
cial aid to her in shopping. 

H. H. tells about his experiences while working for the Dollar 
Line. He acted as interpreter for the whole crew while ashore in 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

J. S. reports that, while working in a store in our city, she heard 
two women speaking Spanish. They came to her counter and she 
heard one of them say, “Esos guantes son muy buenos.” She asked 
them, “;Hablan Vds. espanol?’’—“Si, setiorita.”—“; De dénde vienen 
Vds.?”—“De México. gSon estos guantes para hombres?”—“Si, 
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senioras.”—“3;A cuanto se venden?’—“A un peso.” They bought two 
pairs. 

J. P. reports that he spent some time in Valencia, Spain, and that 
while there he helped to referee a prize fight. 

H. R. is translating letters which come to her father’s office. 

P. W., whose father manufactures cleaning compounds and who 
does a big business with the Latin-American countries, translates all 
of the letters that come to her father’s office. 

H.S. is now working in Havana and finds it a very pleasant place 
to be, especially with a knowledge of Spanish. 

C. V. brought happiness to a Mexican woman, confined in a hos- 
pital, by making frequent visits to her, talking to her in Spanish, 
which was the only language she could understand. The poor woman 
had had no one to talk to for weeks. 

C.C. is making good use of his Spanish, as his law firm has just 
opened a branch in Mexico City. 

W. V., on a train from Chicago, helped out a Mexican who was 
having difficulty with the conductor over the fare because neither one 
could understand the other. 

R. G. has established an import and export broker’s office. He 
has Spanish correspondence to translate nearly every day and is glad 
not to have to send it out of the office. 

P. G., a Cuban boy and a student in our school, during the sum- 
mer took H. Y. with him to visit his parents in Cuba. H. Y. learned 
to speak fluently while there. 

W. T. has been to Havana twice and is now planning a third trip 
there. 

E. H.’s brother works for the K. W. Ignition Company. She re- 
ports that they do much business with South America. She trans- 
lates their correspondence for them. 

E. L. corresponds with Alicia Delgadillo in Nicaragua. She is 
planning a visit there upon graduation. 

H. B. writes from Los Angeles that because of his success in 
selling secondhand cars to Mexicans he has been advanced to credit 
manager of his department. He attributes his success to his knowl- 
edge of enough Spanish to deal successfully with many Spanish- 
speaking customers. 

W.R. spent the summer visiting the several countries of Central 
America. 

R. M., working for the Munson Line, says many of the crew are 
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Spanish-speaking people. He visited Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and 
Rio. He says he found that Spanish could be used to some extent 
even in Rio. 

A. P. writes from Havana, Cuba: “I am using here the Spanish 
learned in my Spanish classes.” 

G. H., whose father owns the Hertner Electric Company, trans- 
lates cables and letters which come to his father’s company from 
South America. 

J. H. translates letters which her father receives at the Chemical 
Rubber Company. 

H. C.’s father is a lawyer who receives many letters from South 
America. He has helped his father considerably and is anxious to 
learn more Spanish so as to be able to do a better job. 

C. W. translates all Spanish correspondence for her husband’s 
firm. 

C. M. applied for a position at the Guardian Bank. The first ques- 
tion she was asked was, “Do you know any Spanish?” 

C. V., a local singer, reports that she is helped with her singing 
through having studied Spanish. 

R. S. translates letters for his father, who is in the office of the 
Union Paper and Twine Company. 

A. R. spends every winter in Cuba and has made many acquaint- 
ances among the Cubans. 

W. P. is finding his Spanish useful now, in Mexico and California. 

E. H. is working in a copper mine in Arizona. He finds his Span- 
ish a valuable asset in working in the company store and in bossing 
the Mexican laborers. 

D. M., in speaking of a trip through the Southwest of our coun- 
try, writes: “The most important and interesting feature of my trip 
is that I would never have appreciated what I have seen had it not 
been for the fact that I have some knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage. On the store windows in the small towns, Spanish words 
advertising the merchandise are more prevalent than English. On the 
streets in Tucson, as in New Mexico, Spanish is spoken freely. All 
that is necessary is to stand on the corner of a busy street and close 
one’s eyes, and by the great amount of Spanish spoken one would 
imagine himself to be in Spain instead of in the United States.” 

L. W., timekeeper now for the N.K.P.R.R., has contact with vari- 
ous Mexican laborers. He tells me he has a very interesting time 
talking with these workmen. 
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During the National Air Races held here in Cleveland, Juan de la 
Cierva, inventor of the auto giro, demonstrated his plane. A number 
of our students were employed on the field, among them C. Y., who 
managed to meet Cierva and talk with him in Spanish. 

S. D. writes from Taos, New Mexico, inclosing the handbill of 
a movie, printed in Spanish. “This is just a sample of how nicely 
Spanish comes in down here. I am playing in an orchestra, and we 
leave for Mexico City next week where we have a six-month con- 
tract.” 

Miss H. called me on the telephone to ask for private lessons in 
Spanish. There was a position at the Society for Savings Bank for 
her if she could handle their Spanish correspondence for them. 

W. W., on applying for a position at the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, was told that he must be able to translate Spanish correspond- 
ence. They immediately tried him out by giving him three letters 
from Mexico to translate. The test was an easy one for him, as he 
had been carrying on a correspondence with three Mexican boys for 
several years. 

W. T. and W. T. worked their way over to Spain and back last 
summer. 

B. L.’s father is freight claim agent for the N.K.P.R.R. and brings 
letters to her to translate for him. 

R. MeN. answered in Spanish a letter of inquiry from Buenos 
Aires received by his chemistry teacher in regard to a pamphlet re- 
ceived. He also translated the pamphlet for his teacher. 

C. B. lived for some time in Mexico City. 

L. L. worked for Cities Service in Tampico, Mexico, and in other 
parts of Mexico, too, where he found his Spanish indispensable. He 
gave me the names of R.H., G.G., T.A., G. P., D.H., and W. F., 
all of whom, he says, are working in Mexico. 

H. W. reports a visit to a store on Superior Avenue. Two Span- 
iards are in charge of the store. “I was able to say a good deal in 
Spanish. It’s fun to try to use Spanish this way. The one man who 
knew some English helped me out on some words I didn’t know.” 

L. L., working for the Chamber of Commerce, was given Spanish 
correspondence to translate the first day he took the position. 

C. K. spent a part of last winter in Cuba. 

R. E. was a soldier for thirty-four months in Nicaragua. Because 
he had studied Spanish he was put in charge of one of the voting 
booths during the elections there which were held under the super- 
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vision of the United States government. He speaks with the fluency 
of a native and is proud of his language accomplishments. He 
promptly paid us a visit on his return to tell us about his interesting 
experiences. 

M. W., aboard a Panama Pacific Steamship Company boat, had 
stop-overs in Panama and Cuba. He did the interpreting for his 
friends on their shore trips. 

E. H. reports an interesting motorcycle trip through parts of 
Mexico. 

Windau Steel Company called M. K. to do some translating for 
them from English to Spanish. She was paid for her work and pro- 
vided with her lunch. She took a copy of her translation and, on 
checking, we found she had made no mistakes. 

C.C. and A. B., on a freighter from New York to San Francisco, 
stopped off five days at San Juan, Porto Rico. One of them said to 
me, “We were certainly glad we had studied Spanish. It made our 
trip much more interesting and was helpful to us in finding out 
things.” 

T. B. is collecting autographs of presidents. He is going after 
those of the presidents of the Spanish-speaking republics by writing 
his requests to them in Spanish. He already has one from the Presi- 
dent of Guatemala. 

J. A. is also collecting autographs in the same way. He has started 
with that from the President of Honduras. 

G. B., now in social work, helped out a Mexican boy who had 
gotten into trouble and had been locked up in jail. The boy knew no 
English, so her Spanish was very helpful to her. 

N.S. has spent two winters in Cuba and one in Mexico. She finds 
her Spanish helpful in shopping, in making friends, and in learning 
more about the countries. 

L.G., now a doctor, made a tour through South America and 
found his Spanish very useful in his visits to various hospitals. 

W. V. helped a clerk in a music store sell a victrola to a Mexican 
customer who knew no English. 

E.G. is translating all Spanish correspondence for the Climax 
Cleaner Company. 

J. B. is handling all Portuguese and Spanish correspondence for 
the Union Trust Company. 

G. B. was sent to Puerto Bello by the Standard Oil Company. 
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A. W. translates all correspondence for a milk company for which 
he works. 

H. W. spent the summer in Tampico, Mexico, where his Spanish 
enabled him to spend many happy days with the natives, fishing, 
which is one of his favorite sports. 

G. H., while selling souvenirs at the National Air Races, was 
accosted by a man in the stands who wanted to buy one of his souve- 
nirs. First the man asked, “;Cudnto?” and then, “How much?” He 
answered in Spanish and the man was surprised. They talked in 
Spanish for quite a while and a friendship was then and there estab- 
lished. 

R. S. and H. W. took to teaching Spanish after graduating from 
college. 

As far removed as we are from things Spanish, could one believe 
it possible for our students to have such a variety of experiences ? 

Some time ago I copied the following from The Searchlight, 
school paper of Longwood High School, Cleveland: “Principal Wil- 
liam L. Moore planned to drop Spanish from this semester’s curric- 
ulum, but discovered that this was the most extensively used language 
in the business offices of Cleveland. Questionnaires were sent out to 
various business firms during the summer, inquiring about their for- 
eign correspondence. From ninety-two answers received it was dis- 
closed that five companies dealt with the French language, five with 
German, and the remainder, eighty-two, with Spanish exclusively.” 

The War Department of the United States comes forward to 
acknowledge the practicability of the study of Spanish, as this de- 
partment “has prescribed a course of study in Spanish for all officers 
who plan to become eligible for staff duty,” according to an item in 
Holt’s Foreign Language News. 

Dr. C. C. Williamson, director of the School of Library Service 
at Columbia University, has pointed out that “lack of ability to read 
modern languages is one of the most common shortcomings among 
those who want to enter library work.” 

In closing, permit me to give one more story, just as it came to 
me, which concerns a student who is working after school in a gro- 
cery store: “One day two Mexicans came in. I listened to them as 
they talked and I knew they were speaking Spanish. My curiosity 
was instantly aroused and I asked, ‘Son Vds. mexicanos?’—A broad 
grin appeared on their faces, as they informed me of a slight error 
in my pronunciation. A simple conversation followed something like 
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this, ‘gDénde estudia Vd. el espanol?—Estudio el espaol en la 
escuela superior de Lakewood. Estudio el espanol hace dos atios.’ He 
then asked me in Spanish for some groceries. I was at a loss as to 
the meaning of some of the words, but some of them, such as café, 
maiz, azicar, | was familiar with. With, ‘Adiés, sefior, they left the 
store. They come every Saturday and always wait for me to serve 
them. Curious enough, but within the month this is the second time 
my Spanish has come in handy. Truly I am glad I am a student of 
Spanish.” 

With such enthusiasm, with such interest, is it too much to hope 
that young men like this will some day become our commercial at- 
tachés, our airplane pilots, our commercial salesmen, our tourists, our 
missionaries, our Y.M.C.A. workers, even our ambassadors to South 
America, to Central America, to the Antilles, to Mexico, to the Philip- 
pines, to Spain? Is it too much to expect that some day, with their 
superiority in language over their predecessors, they will be able to 
do a better job than has been done in the past? Is it too much to 
expect that they will learn to become kind, sympathetic, and tolerant 
enough to foreign representatives in our fair city to avoid the shame- 
ful spectacle of seeing a consular office removed to another city be- 
cause of discourtesies offered by ill-bred city officials? And if they 
do accomplish what we expect, will it not be permissible for each of 
us Spanish teachers to stick out his chest and declare, “I had some- 
thing to do with his success”? 

Donap A. PAINE 


LaKEwoop HicH ScHOOL 
LaKEwoop, OHIO 


[The importance of the question considered in Mr. Paine’s article 
is such that the Committee on Information of the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Spanish is undertaking an investigation. Mr. 
Alpern, chairman of the committee, has sent out the letter which 
follows.—ED1!ToR ] 


Dear Sir: 


Public educational authorities have frequently opposed the study of 
Spanish in the junior and senior high schools, despite the very popular 
demand for it. Formerly they recognized for Spanish only a commercial 
value. Recently, however, they have abolished Spanish even from the 
commercial courses. 

Several of these educators have advanced the argument that American 
young men and women trained in Spanish in our American ‘schools and 
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colleges find no opportunities for using their linguistic skill and knowledge 
in the business world; that American firms doing business with Spanish 
America are prejudiced against employing Americans who have acquired 
their knowledge of Spanish in our schools; that plenty of natives are 
available at from $15 to $25 per week for almost any position requiring 
a knowledge of Spanish. 

In order to disprove these allegations and answer the objections con- 
vincingly I am taking the liberty of asking you to be good enough to let 
us know what the FACTS are in your particular business or profession 
with regard to the employment of Americans trained in Spanish. If pos- 
sible, please state the total number of persons with a knowledge of Spanish 
in your employ; the number of employees trained in Spanish in American 
schools; the average salary you pay to (a) high-school graduates, (b) 
college graduates with a knowledge of Spanish. Any other details or 
comments pertaining to the commercial importance of Spanish to the 
American citizen will be greatly appreciated. 

With your kind permission we would like to publish all or parts of 
your letter in our educational journals. 

Many thanks in advance. 


Very cordially yours, 


H. Avpern, Chairman 
Committee on Information, A.A.T.S. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TODD MEMORIAL VOLUMES 


The Todd Memorial Volumes, announced over a year ago in His- 
PANIA, have at last been published by the Columbia University Press. 
They contain over forty contributions by the friends and former students 
of Professor Henry Alfred Todd, and are dedicated by them “To the 
Memory of a Beloved Scholar.” 


SPANISH WORD BOOK 


To the Editor of Hispania: 


Str: The Graded Spanish Word Book, compiled by Professor Milton A. 
Buchanan and issued by the University of Toronto Press in 1927 (Vol- 
ume III of the publications of the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages), has been reprinted and may be secured from the 
University of Toronto Press at the price of $1.00. The small royalty 
resulting from the sale of the Word Book, like the other royalties derived 
from the publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Mod- 
ern Languages, goes to the American Council on Education for further 
experimentation on modern language teaching. 


Rosert HERNDON Fire, Chairman 
Committee on Modern Language Teaching 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 


The following communication in regard to new immigration regula- 
tions is important to all foreign-born students and professors who are ° 
now residing in the United States. 


Committee of Language Associations on Modification 
of the Immigration Act 
Dear Sir: 


The press carried notice last fall of new regulations established by the 
Bureau of Immigration amending the procedure to be followed by aliens 
now residing in the United States who expect to leave this country tem- 
porarily and wish to obtain a permit to re-enter. 

This is doubtless a matter of concern to foreign-born teachers of lan- 
guages who may be contemplating a trip to their native land during the 
coming summer. 

According to the first order (General Order No. 182), all aliens pre- 
viously lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent residence 
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about to depart temporarily therefrom, and desiring a permit to re-enter, 
were to file application for such permit in person at the immigration office 
located nearest to the applicant’s place of residence, at least thirty days 
prior to departure. 

By subsequent amendments that paragraph of the Order is made to 
read : 

“Applications for permits to re-enter must be filed in person at an 
immigration office, except that the following classes of persons shall mail 
their applications direct to the Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“1. Persons, eligible to citizenship, who were permanently admitted on 
and subsequent to July 1, 1924, with consular immigration visas; 

“2. Persons, ineligible to citizenship (except Chinese), who were per- 
manently admitted on and subsequent to July 1, 1928, with consular immi- 
gration visas ; 

“3. Persons who have been registered under the Act of March 2, 
1929; and ’ 


“4. Persons who after January 1, 1932, have applied for and received 
permits. 


“Where it is claimed that an applicant cannot appear in person, the 
application may be forwarded to an immigration office by mail, accom- 
panied by an affidavit setting forth the reasons why personal appearance 
cannot be made. The officer in charge of the office where the application 
is filed shall determine whether the reasons set forth in the affidavit are 
sufficient to waive the requirement of personal appearance. Where pro- 
vision is not herein made for mailing applications direct to the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, the head of the family may file applica- 
tions for permits in behalf of a wife and minor children.” 

Thus any person who has entered the country for permanent residence 
since July 1, 1924, which includes professors entering with the non-quota 
visa, will make application directly to the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, Washington, D.C., on the blanks which he will furnish. Any who 
entered previous to that date will have to make application in person at 
the nearest immigration office. In either case this should be done not less 
than thirty days before the date of departure. 

Students who are admitted to attend an approved schooi are not ad- 
mitted permanently and, therefore, are not entitled to re-entry permits. 
A student so admitted who returns to Europe during the summer must 
secure another student visa from an American consul when he desires to 
return. 


Yours very truly, 


Casimir D. ZpaNnow1cz, Chairman 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY IN NEW YORK 


The Pan American Student League of New York, consisting of thirty- 
three chapters, in as many different schools, including the College of the 
City of New York, had its first opportunity on April 14 to participate in 
the observance of Pan American Day, dedicated to the spirit of inter- 
American amity. 

The League attended the exercises held by the Pan American Society 
in the Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. To make it pos- 
sible for the student members of the League to be present at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the Board of Education authorized the principals of the 
high schools to excuse their respective student quotas, a total of 1,200, 
who came from all boroughs of the city and represented every chapter of 
the League. 

In addition to the high schools, the local colleges and universities were 
represented by delegations. The alumni chapter of the League, whose 
membership consists of former high-school students, was also represented. 

Mr. John L. Merrill, president of the Pan American Society and chair- 
man of the Advisory Board of the League, presided at the exercises, 
which were broadcast over a network of stations associated with WOR. 
The speakers were: His Excellency, Dr. Orestes Ferrara, ambassador of 
Cuba to the United States; Hon. Alejandro Bollini, consul-general of 
Argentina; and Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and a member of the League’s Advisory Board. 
Dr. Duggan discussed cultural co-operation between the Americas and 
paid a very handsome tribute to the work of the League. 

Music was supplied by the Sixteenth Infantry Band from Governor’s 
Island. The last number of the program was especially impressive. As 
the entire assemblage stood at salute, the flag of each republic was raised 
amid the strains of its national anthem. A spot light played on the banner 
as it rose on the staff. A local troop of Boy Scouts assisted in this 
ceremony. 

On the platform, in addition to the speakers, sat various eminent per- 
sons: among them, Judge John Bassett Moore; the Argentinian painter, 
Sr. Quiros; all the Latin-American consuls-general; Dr. Ryan, president 
of the Board of Education; Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of mod- 
ern languages in the high schools. 

The League received the following telegram from Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
director-general of the Pan American Union: 

“On the occasion of the celebration of Pan American Day the entire 
staff of the Pan American Union joins with me in extending cordial greet- 
ings to the members of the Pan American Student League and in express- 
ing our deep appreciation of your valuable co-operation in fostering closer 
understanding with the nations of Latin America.” 
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In addition to this city-wide celebration of the occasion, the various 
chapters of the League held their own local exercises in their respective 
schools. Some of the outstanding programs were the following: 

Mr. Waldo Frank addressed the first of three Pan American Day 
assemblies held at De Witt Clinton High School, of which he is an 
alumnus. Dr. Hymen Alpern, chairman of the Spanish Department, pre- 
sided, and, through the courtesy of the Chile-American Association of 
New York, we were fortunate enough to have the artistic services of two 
Chilean musicians—Srta. Elsa Cabrera, pianiste, and Sr. Leopoldo Gutié- 
rrez, baritone. At the second assembly, Mr. Wilkins presiding, the musical 
program was repeated and Mr. James S. Carson, member of the Advisory 
Board of the League, spoke. The third assembly that day was addressed by 
Mr. Philip Leonard Green, adviser on Latin America to the All-Nations 
Association and member of the League’s Advisory Board. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Green was the organizer and first editor of the first 
Spanish-language publication by students in a New York high school— 
El Estudiante Comercial at the High School of Commerce. Mr. John L. 
Merrill spoke at the exercises held at the James Monroe High School, 
and Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, of Columbia University, at Hunter College. 

The Clinton Chapter of the League had an additional feature in its 
Pan American festivities. It actually expanded them into a month of 
celebrations. In honor of this day, the Latin-American Exhibition, in 
the exhibition gallery of the school, was opened on April 6 and continued 
to April 29. Through the courtesy of the Latin-American consuls-gen- 
eral of the city, the interest of the exhibit was enhanced by the atmosphere 
created by the beautiful flags of our sister republics. Among the most 
complete exhibits is that of Chile, arranged by the Chile-American As- 
sociation, for which its director, Colonel A. Kenny C. Palmer, a member 
of the League’s Advisory Board, is entirely responsible. 

The following is a list of the leading exhibitors: Pan American Union; 
International Telephone and Telegraph Company; Western Union; Postal 
Telegraph Company; All-America Cables, Inc.; Pan American Fur Cor- 
poration; Chile-American Association and affiliated organizations; Mr. 
DeVitt Welsh, painter of Latin-American scenes; Pan American Club of 
Far Rockaway High School (Miss Ethel Beeman, leader), and the Wad- 
leigh Chapter (Miss S. M. Marty, leader); Dr. Isadore Lhevinne and 
Mr. Roscoe B. Gaither, private collectors of Inca and Aztec antiquities; 
the Grace Line; Messrs. S. S. Koppe and Company; Joshua B. Powers, 
Inc.; and All-America Newspapers, Reps., Inc., representing Latin-Ameri- 
can newspaper and magazine publishers; Mr. and Mrs. E. Thomas, noted 
lecturers and travelers in Latin America; Miss Frances R. Grant, vice- 
president of the Roerich Museum; and Mr. Philip Leonard Green, fine 
prints and other realia. 

The exhibits include models of communication systems with Latin 
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America, rare maps, ethnic charts, rugs, toys, straw work, bronzes, oil 
and water color paintings, furs and entire skins of jungle animals of the 
Andes regions, mineral and agricultural products, Indian costumes, books, 
magazines, newspapers, flags, educational displays, and many other dis- 
plays too numerous to mention here. 

The New York League meets in its second city-wide convention on 
May 21 at the Roerich Museum, at which another program of cultural 
interest will be offered. All readers of H1sPania are welcome to write to 
the Pan American Student League of New York, De Witt Clinton High 
School, Mosholu Parkway and Navy Avenue, New York City, for free 
copies of its monthly bulletin, The Pan American Student, and other in- 
formational material issued from time to time on the nature of its ac- 
tivities and progress. 

JosHua Hocustein, Executive Director 


PAN AMERICAN DAY IN SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco’s close relationship with Latin America, the common 
heritage of California and the countries to the south, and the need for 
strengthening ties by a more general breakdown of the language barrier 
were emphasized at the observance of the second annual Pan American 
Day. The city joined with representatives of twenty Latin-American re- 
publics in the local program, which was part of an international celebra- 
tion. Mr. Will C. Wood, formerly state superintendent of schools and pres- 
ident of the San Francisco Chapter of the Pan American Society, and 
Mayor Rossi were the principal speakers. Others were Dr. Felipe Marquez, 
consul-general of Guatemala; José Gnecco of Peru, university student; 
and Dr. Alfred Coester, professor of Spanish-American literature at Stan- 
ford University and member of the Council of the Pan American Society. 
Mr. William Fisher, secretary of the San Francisco Chapter of the Pan 
American Society, presided. 

The exercises were held in the rotunda of the San Francisco City Hall, 
which had been decorated with the flags of the Latin-American nations, 
and were broadcast by the radio station KJBS. Music was supplied by 
the Municipal Band. 

Prominent in the audience was a group from the public schools; and 
in the reserved section, some thirty delegates of Pan American clubs 
which have been recently organized in high schools through the activity 
of Dr. Coester. Their presence gave a certain dramatic completeness to 
the exercises as a whole, since the speakers stressed the importance of the 
study of the Spanish language and of our relations with Latin America. 
The final ceremony was the entrusting of a medal to the care of Mayor 
Rossi, who will hold it as a prize award for some member of the Pan 
American clubs next year. 

The speaking began at 11:00 a.m. Dr. Marquez emphasized the value 
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of the study of Spanish as “one of the most important things that can be 
done.” 


President Wood spoke as follows: 


“The Pan American Society, whose purpose is to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship among the republics of the two Americas, is emphasizing the 
need for better cultural contacts between the people of our country and 
the peoples of the Latin-American republics. By encouraging a plan for 
the exchange of professors in universities and colleges, whereby Latin- 
American savants spend a year in this country in contact with the students 
of our universities, while North American professors establish similar 
contacts with Latin-American students in their own universities, we hope 
to develop a better understanding among the peoples of this Western 
Hemisphere. 

“We are also desirous of encouraging Latin-American students to enter 
American colleges and universities so they may become acquainted with 
American institutions and ideals at first hand. The enrollment of Latin- 
American students in our colleges has reached a very respectable total, 
and it is increasing at a gratifying rate. We are hopeful that more gradu- 
ates of North American colleges and universities will take advantage of 
the splendid opportunities afforded by Latin-American colleges for gradu- 
ate work in the fields of Latin-American history and institutions, eco- 
nomics, archaeology, and Latin-American literature. If scholarships and 
fellowships were endowed for the purpose of furthering such study, we 
should be adopting an ideal method for promoting more sympathetic rela- 
tions. It has been my privilege to visit many Latin-American countries, 
and I have come to realize the need for cultural contacts such as I have 
suggested. 

“The Society is encouraging, so far as it is able to do so, the study of 
Spanish in the public schools of the United States. A knowledge of Span- 
ish on the part of American students will enable them to study source 
materials of Latin-American history and institutional life and will open 
to them the riches of Latin-American literature. More general apprecia- 
tion of the cultures of the Latin-American peoples by the peoples of North 
America is bound to lead to a better understanding of our neighbors and 
establish firmer bonds of friendship and good will, which is the purpose 
of our Society.” 

When Mr. Wood concluded, Dr. Coester presented to the librarian of 
the San Francisco Public Library, Mr. Robert Rea, a set of books, saying: 
“I have here three books which were written by men with expert knowl- 
edge of Latin America. One deals with the history of the relations be- 
tween the United States and our neighbors to the south. The second gives 
information concerning their opinion of us, what reasons lie behind their 
distrust. The third considers special aspects of Pan Americanism, social 
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problems, and the like. Since the Pan American Society believes that im- 
provement in our international relations may spring from a more accurate 
knowledge of Latin America, I take pleasure in presenting these volumes 
to the San Francisco Public Library, where they will be accessible to a 
wide circle of readers.” 

Mr. Fisher then placed in the custody of Mayor Rossi a medal to be 
awarded next year to the student in this locality who should perform the 
greatest service for Pan Americanism in connection with membership in 
a Pan America club. 

Mayor Rossi in reply said: “I shall take great care of this medal, and 
I hope I shall have the pleasure of presenting it to some boy or girl from 
the schools for service in promoting Pan American spirit. 

“I am thankful for this opportunity to pay our city’s respects to the 
nations of Latin America. Space has been annihilated between the coun- 
tries. Planes have brought us into rapid communication with Buenos 
Aires. It is natural that we are anxious for greater social contact with 
the south.” 

After noting the debt of San Francisco and California in their early 
history to Spanish influences, he said: “The Spanish American is most 
hospitable and courteous and because he finds in this city a kindred spirit 
to that of his native land we are singularly favored by the friendship and 
the confidence of Spanish America.” 

The exercises at the City Hall were eich to a close by the radio 
broadcast from Washington of Vice-President Curtis’ speech. 

The thirty delegates from Pan American clubs in San Francisco and 
the Bay region then met with Dr. Coester for luncheon and a conference. 
His labor of the last two months in stimulating interest in such clubs is 
bringing results. The offer of the Pan American medal will bring more. 
It was planned at first to organize a federation of local Pan American 
clubs as part of the celebration of this Pan American Day, but it was de- 
cided to wait till others, which are in process of formation, could be rep- 
resented. 

Miss May D. Barry, president of the Northern California Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, was chosen pro- 
visional executive director of the prospective federation. She will call a 
conference of the Pan American clubs in the near future to decide on the 
geographical limits of the federation and to fix a scale by points by which 
the medal can be awarded for service in Pan Americanism. 











OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doyte, Associate Editor] 


PROGRAM OF LATIN-AMERICAN MUSIC 


The following program of Latin-American music was presented by 
Madame Aida Doninelli, of Guatemala, and the United Service Orchestra 
at the Pan American Union, Hall of the Americas, Thursday evening, 
April 14, at nine o’clock: 


Concert March, “Heroica”............ Fernando Centurion (Paraguay) 
(First Rendition) Arranged by Musician Eckman of U.S. Army Band 
Marimba played by Messrs. Baumann and Hershey of U.S. Army Band 
Unitep SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Captain William J. Stannard, Leader, U.S. Army Band, Conducting 


Emtevmenno, “HaviGad ....cccssesecsecs E. Sanchez de Fuentes (Cuba) 
(First Rendition) 
Un itep Service ORCHESTRA 
Captain Taylor Branson, Leader, U.S. Marine Band, Conducting 


PE DEO cencwesesdscentcbetanectéeess J. Castillo (Guatemala) 
UNITED SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Captain Stannard, Conducting 
Sinfonia from Opera Salvador Rosa............ Carlos Gomes (Brazil) 
Unitep SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Lieutenant Charles Benter, Leader, U.S. Navy Band, Conducting 
Tone Poem, “Voice of the Street”............... P. H. Allende (Chile) 


Unitep SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Captain Branson, Conducting 


GS HU, SD ov weaencccecences Santero Maiquez (Argentina) 
Winrrep Kemp, U.S. Marine Band 
With Orchestral Accompaniment 
Elegia, “Lament and Glorification”............. J. Valle-Riestra (Peru) 


Unirep SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Captain Stannard, Conducting 


Vocal Solos: 
a) “Cantares de mi tierra”................-. J. Osma (Costa Rica) 
b) “Ave Amor Imperator”. ...............05: Enrique Soro (Chile) 
Violin obbligato by Mr. Wm. S. Santelmann, U.S. Marine Band 
CP Oe Gn EN erase Ansetvoceusibscerosee A. Guerra (Cuba) 


Mr. Erich Riede at the piano 
Apa DoNINELLI, Soprano 


Intermission 
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Vocal Solos: 
a) “Gentile di cuore—Polacca” from the Opera Jl Guarani 


Carlos Gomes (Brazil) 
Accompanied by the United Service Orchestra 


b) “The Bird of the Wilderness”....... E. Horsman (United States) 
OC) “Ces Beis occwnnebenscecsacnsten M. Velasquez (Mexico) 
GC). “Te FOE ach ovenssnttdscessevenabnmae A. Penella (Spain) 


(In honor of the first anniversary of the Republic of Spain) 
Ara DoNINELLI 


Symphonic Poem, “Campo”.............. F. Eduardo Fabini (Uruguay) 
UnitTep SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Lieutenant Benter, Conducting 


Potpourri, “Breezes from the South” 


Strains from—‘“Duarte”............. A. Vega (Dominican Republic) 
“Loves of Abcahaae”. .....cccttssatiewe J. C. Mena (Nicaragua) 
"EME oo vn ceciuaneseecegaebesvageues J. Fonseca (Costa Rica) 
“PONE”. os ccscviwcsncentaebessneses R. Munez (El Salvador) 


(First Rendition) Arranged by Eckman 
Un ITep SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Captain Stannard, Conducting 


Aguasé Ais, “Eh TR «os tbevecs ssa cdednadsvéisn Patino (Bolivia) 
(First Rendition) 
UnitTep Service ORCHESTRA 
Captain Stannard, Conducting 
“Danese of Gee Seth Ga so cs ccsiknn cesccvosescteues Justin Elie (Haiti) 
UnItTep SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Lieutenant Benter, Conducting 
Reverie, “Enchanted Hour”..............+: Renaldo Hahn (Venezuela) 
Unitep Service ORCHESTRA 
Captain Branson, Conducting 
“Fouk Demet” ..o.<<censcnsscueness sane Alberto Alvarado (Mexico) 
Un itTep SERVICE ORCHESTRA 
Captain Stannard, Conducting 


“Star Spangled Banner” 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


DENVER CHAPTER 


President, Mr. L. ARNoLD Warp, North High School and University of 
Denver 

Vice-President, Miss ANNA Mere Ditton, East High School 

Secretary, Miss FLtorence L. Dima, South High School 

Treasurer, Mrs. AMANDA KNnecut, West High School 


Many interesting things have been happening, as usual, in the Denver 
Chapter during the last two months or so. In the hope that some of them, 
at least, may be real novelties, we shall review the outstanding points. 

Our meetings are held in a lovely room of the Olin Hotel, with its 
delightful Spanish architecture adding to the atmosphere of the meetings. 
Tea, light sandwiches, and cake are served to the members as they are 
grouped around small tables renewing old acquaintances or forming new 
friendships, all in Spanish. Very seldom is English heard, and, as about 
a third of those present, generally, claim Spanish as their native tongue, 
interest is live. 

At the December meeting, the tables were decorated with large red 
candles and pine or fir boughs, and were grouped around a real Spanish 
nacimiento. Those present enjoyed singing and listening to a number of 
Christmas carols, and planning a reception for Sr. Iturbi, the famous 
Spanish pianist, who was to be entertained after his concert here early in 
January. Sra. Deus also gave a most interesting talk in Spanish about the 
legends of Christmas in many of the different countries of the world. 

The program of the January meeting was centered about echoes from 
the national convention at Madison, as presented by Dr. Place of Boulder. 

Our February meeting, we feel, was of particular interest. Of the 
forty-five present, a large proportion were of Spanish nationality, and 
included Sr. Vazquez, consul from Mexico, who is one of our members 
and a regular attendant, and his wife. 

The first numbers on the program, after the tea, were two songs, 
“Fingida,” and “Por si no te vuelvo a ver,” sung in her native Spanish 
by Mrs. Thomas D. Burns, accompanied by Mrs. Frank T. Anderson. So 
enthusiastically were these received that she was obliged to sing one of 
the songs again. 

Next came a dance, the “jarabe tapatio,” by the Srtas. Maria Rosa and 
Susane Ortiz, dressed in the traje de china poblana. This also was ap- 
plauded so vigorously that they finally repeated the whole dance. 

At this time in the program, our president, Mr. L. Arnold Ward, 
slipped out of the meeting because he was scheduled to speak over the 
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radio at five-thirty. The vice-president, Miss Anna Merle Dillon, con- 
tinued with the business, which included, among other things, the an- 
nouncement of a Fiesta Espafiola to be held February 20, and the re- 
minder that there is now a newspaper, the /mparcial, published in Denver, 
in Spanish, the subscription price being $1.00 a year. 

After the regular part of the meeting, we all grouped around the hotel 
radio to listen to our president speak on “Observations of an American in 
the West Indies.” The talk was delightful, full of information that we 
should like to pass on here if space permitted, and full of his characteristic 
humor. 

Perhaps we ought to state here that this talk was one of the aftermaths 
of Mr. Ward’s trip of two years ago, when he accompanied Professor 
Paul Mayo, of the Department of Latin-American Affairs of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, on a tour of the West Indies and Central America, to get 
information for courses to be given at the University. 

The trip lasted seven months. Most of their traveling was done by 
airplane. From Panama up through Central America to Guatemala, and 
also from Port au Prince, Haiti, to Santiago, Cuba, air was their medium 
of travel. Having letters of introduction from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the Associated Press, and the Pan American Union, 
they were able to have conferences with all the government officials in the 
ten republics. 

We discover, however, that official letters were not even necessary in 
many of the small towns that the party visited, for, even before they 
arrived, word spread excitedly that Mr. Ward of the Ward Steamship 
Line and Dr. Mayo, the famous surgeon, were to honor them with a visit 
—and no more was needed. Well, do we hear anyone say now, “What’s 
in a name?” 

The radio talk referred to before is one of a series given over KOA 
of the NBC, at first each Monday, and now each Wednesday at five-thirty 
by Mr. Ward. He is doing this under the auspices of the University of 
Denver, as a professor in their Extension Division. He is also conduct- 
ing classes in Spanish for the University, using a small part of his radio 
time, and will continue with this feature of the work after the series of 
talks is ended. 

Up to the present time the subjects of the radio talks have been: “The 
Value and Importance of the Study of Spanish”; “Spanish Influence on 
the Nomenclature of Colorado”; “Observations of an American in the 
West Indies”; “An Interview with Professor Benicia Batione, Head of 
the Department of Spanish at the University of Denver, on ‘Problems of 
Spanish Pronunciation’ ” ; “Opinions of Contemporary Men of Letters as 
to Spanish and Its Cultural Value.” 


Fiorence L. Dim, Secretary 
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NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


At the December meeting of the New England Chapter a motion was 
passed that a committee appointed by the president should draw up a 
memorial tribute to Miss Ruth Lansing, late professor of Spanish at 
Simmons College. The tribute follows. 


ey 
In Memoriam: Miss Ruth Lansing 


Modern language societies and activities, especially in New England, 
sustained a severe loss in the death of Miss Ruth Lansing, who died 
November 18 at her home in Roxbury. She had been associated with 
Simmons College in Boston since 1920, where, at the time of her death, 
she was associate professor of Romance languages, and widely known 
because of her activity in modern language interests, particularly Span- 
ish, her specialty, upon which both at home and abroad she had given, by 
writing and speaking, serious attention. Miss Lansing was a graduate of 
Radcliffe College, from which she received the A.B. degree, cum laude, 
with special distinction in Romance languages, in 1908. She was awarded 
an A.M. with honors by Radcliffe in 1909 and the Ph.D. by Radcliffe in 
1914. From 1915 to 1918, Miss Lansing was professor of modern lan- 
guages at Oxford College in Ohio, when she became linguist in the mili- 
tary intelligence service in Washington. During 1918-19, she was assist- 
ant professor of Spanish in Wells College, Aurora, New York, and in 
1919-20 she held a similar post at Smith. From there she came to Sim- 
mons College. 

In the best sense of the word, Miss Lansing was a scholar, devoting 
her energies to investigation and research, both at home and abroad. To 
the notable “Bibliographies of Hispanic-American Literature,” a work 
recently undertaken by Professor J. D. M. Ford and his chosen council 
of specialists, made possible by an appropriation from the General Edu- 
cation Board, a Rockefeller institution, to the Divisions of Ancient and 
Modern Languages in Harvard University for Humanistic Studies, Miss 
Lansing, at the time of her death, was contributing notably, and her loss 
is keenly felt. All who were privileged to know her personally, as in the 
case of the members of our New England Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, while appreciating highly Miss Lansing’s 
scholarly gifts, lament the loss of a true friend and companion who shed 
the light of encouragement and the helpfulness of a winning personality 
among all with whom she came in contact, within and without the college 
halls. 


James Geppes, Chairman 
Evizapeta I. O’NEILL 
GUILLERMO RIVERA 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Jos= Martet, Townsend Harris High School, New York 
City 

Vice-President, Miss ANTOINETTE T. LANG, James Monroe High School, 
New York City 

Recording Secretary, Miss Rose Scuwartz, Julia Richman High School, 
Staten Island, New York 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Davin Goupperc, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 


On January 9, the New York Chapter held its first meeting for the 
year 1932. Professor Roy E. Schulz of New York University, our dele- 
gate to the national convention, reported the events of the Annual Meeting 
to the chapter. The speaker of the day was Professor Federico de Onis, 
of Columbia University. Professor Onis, who has recently returned from 
Spain, delivered an inspiring talk on his “IJmpresiones de Espaiia.” 

The February meeting was replaced by our annual dinner dance held 
on Saturday, February 6, at the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The speakers were Dr. Roberto Escobar, vice-consul of Colombia, 
and Adelardo Fernando Arias, Madrid journalist. Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence A. Wilkins and Professor and Mrs. Onis were the other guests of 
honor. Dancing followed the delicious dinner and the interesting after- 
dinner speeches. As an added attraction, and also an innovation, Amelia 
Ramirez, “La Monterita,” entertained us with several Spanish dances. As 
usual (or so it seems to us), “a good time was had by all.” 


Rose ScHwartz, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 


President, Proressor R. T. Dunstan, Greensboro College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 


Secretary, Miss Heten Cuttinec, North Carolina College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 


The North Carolina Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish met in the Central High School, Charlotte, on March 18. The 
following program was thoroughly enjoyed: “Placement Tests and Vo- 
cabulary Experiments in the University of North Carolina,” Professor 
S. E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina; “Unos aspectos de la educa- 
cién secundaria en Chile,’ Miss Helen Cutting, North Carolina College 
for Women; “Some Contributions of Spain to Civilization,” Professor 
F. K. Fleagle, Davidson College. 


STERLING A. STOUDEMIRE 
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NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Pau P. Rocers, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Vesta E. Connon, East High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


On Friday evening, February 12, the Northern Ohio Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish met for dinner at the 
Women’s City Club, Cleveland. Professor Paul Rogers presided. The 
guest of the evening was Mr. Fred Lee, a former resident of Costa Rica, 
who is now making his home in Cleveland. Mr. Lee described the Liceo 
de Costa Rica and spoke of his trips from Panama to Texas by airplane. 
Mr. Lee’s remarks were in Spanish. Since opportunities for hearing ad- 
dresses in the Castilian are rare in Cleveland, the members appreciated 
the privilege. 

Vesta E. Connon 
Secretary-Treasurer 


DR. JULIO NAVARRO MONZO IN CLEVELAND 


The Adult Education Association of Cleveland, headed by Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, and, as it were, present “Secretary for 
Peace,” has brought another great Latin American to this city, Dr. Julio 
Navarro Monzo, who spoke on “Some Problems of Latin-American 
Democracy.” 

Dr. Monzo, for nine years on the staff of La Nacién of Buenos Aires, 
is described by the Pen Club of that city as “philosopher, essayist, art 
critic, journalist,” and is the author of twenty volumes and twelve pam- 
phlets. 

It was, however, primarily as an analytical student of history that we 
saw Dr. Monzo on this occasion, as he traced for his audience the attempts 
at democracy that the world has seen—the Roman experiment, the Greek, 
the Spanish, and, fourth, the Anglo-Saxon, which he challenges us not to 
permit to fail. 

He emphasized how unfitted the South American countries were to 
accept an extraneous Anglo-Saxon type of democracy, after what he 
called the long, long siesta of the Colonial period. Yet he said that Ar- 
gentina, for example, had a constitution that is almost a translation of 
ours. 

He stressed the incompatibility of militarism and democracy, showing 
that the rise of an Alexander or Julius Caesar or Charles V has always 
meant the exit of democracy. 

Dr. Monzo also emphasized the fact that a man not economically free 
cannot be politically free, lending color to this point by a picture of an 
Indian from the plateaus of Bolivia voting as his patrén prescribes. 

There were two unusual features about the discourse of Dr. Monzo. 
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The speaker lacked some of the poetic and oratorical qualities of the usual 
Latin American, and he in no way suggested the influence or responsi- 
bility of the United States for recent political developments. Asked 
whether there was a foundation for the rumor that American capital 
backed Uriburi, and British Irigoyén, he expressed emphatic disbelief. 

The address was decidedly more an exposition of a problem than any 
program for solution. There was, however, an optimistic note in the fact 
that Dr. Monzo stated he had sensed in his last visit to Chile a markedly 
improved public opinion regarding citizenship. 

The Adult Education Association is doing a great work, in bringing 
these Latin-American speakers to Cleveland, in its attempt to create a 
more enlightened public opinion on foreign affairs. The personality of a 
Spanish-speaking scholar and cultured gentleman like Dr. Monzo is the 
greatest creator of interest in a country and people. Cleveland so rarely 
has an opportunity to meet them. 

The language side was interesting. Though the audience comprised 
lawyers, the former City Manager, the head of the Cleveland library sys- 
tem, and university professors, there were just three persons who con- 
versed with Dr. Monzo in his native language—the foreign trade adviser 
of a bank (a Porto Rican), a physician who had made several trips to 
South America for the American College of Surgeons, and a teacher. 

Dr. Monzo told the writer that, though more French than English had 
been studied in Argentina, it was coming to be considered more and more 
desirable to know English. What of language reciprocity? 


Mary WE Lp CoaTEs 














PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor ArtHur L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Forum, XVII, 1, January—J. Brooks, “A Pro- 
jected First Course in Spanish for Colleges.” The writer points out that 
although the conclusions of the Modern Foreign Language Study have 
now been in print for some time they have not as yet produced any notable 
or general revision of modern language curriculums. No one appears to 
have any serious quarrel with the thesis that ability to read intelligently 
is the most important single objective of language teaching, but the read- 
ing method has by no means met with universal acceptance. Perhaps, in- 
deed, “the ultimate and most beneficial result of the study may eventually 
be an unsettlement of previously crystallized opinion, with the gradual 
emergence of methods and aims determined by experience, deduction, and 
the personal equation.” It is clear to the writer, and here it is impossible 
not to follow him, that no one method will prove equally effective with all 
teachers. Highly specialized teaching requires highly specialized teachers, 
and a teacher with a genuine personality of his own may not care to sur- 
render this in fetters to a method. The teacher should be free to follow 
his bent, to use the method that in his hands will produce the best results 
and in which he has most confidence, whether it be conversational, gram- 
matical, translational, or reading. The value of translation, for instance, is 
great, and its useful by-products very considerable. On the other hand, some 
teachers prefer to omit translation, concentrate upon the foreign language, 
and cover more ground. “We shall always have with us teachers of various 
sorts who should have freedom to exercise their talents to the best ad- 
vantage.” The author proceeds to outline a type of beginners’ book which 
would provide an irreducible minimum of grammatical foundation and for 
the rest allow the individual teacher considerable latitude to follow his own 
bent and give play to his own enthusiasms. He thinks that a grammar of 
twenty lessons, without drills, exercises, or the like, will furnish the best 
framework upon which to build the elementary course. It is pointed out 
that cluttering up the grammatical exposition with a multiplicity of exer- 
cises and illustrative material is rather confusing than helpful. Let the 
grammar stand by itself and let the teacher supply both the illustrations 
and the drills. Following these twenty lessons, which are all that the 
class is required to study, comes a more comprehensive treatment of gram- 
mar for the use of the curious or the exceptional student as a work of 
reference, and, in addition to this, some selections for reading, the un- 
known words of which are translated without comment in footnotes. 
Adopting this system will make it possible to read material that is not 
puerile in content. “In closing, I should like to say a word of caution con- 
cerning the enthusiastic encomiums with which the results of any par- 
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ticular method may be extolled. There are imponderables in education 
which may well surpass in importance the mere sum of facts learned or 
skills developed. It matters little that a student should attain considerable 
knowledge of a foreign language .. . . if he hates the language and the 
literature, and the people that evolved them, and the teacher who taught 
them, and the regulations of the university which prescribed them.” 

Modern Language Journal, X VI, 3, December—M. Waldman, “New 
Objective in Modern Language Teaching.” The view of the writer of this 
article is that both those who advocate a method based upon the theory of 
“extensive” reading and directed toward acquiring the ability to read the 
foreign language with some facility and those who hold that the aim 
should be to attain a certain dexterity in speaking and writing, which 
accomplishments are thought to be a great aid to reading, are barking up 
the wrong tree. The objective of language study, whether ancient or mod- 
ern, is, or should be, aesthetic. The utilitarian defense of language study 
tends to fall to the ground of its own weight. Even if by “extensive” 
reading methods the average student were to attain to a reasonably effec- 
tive reading skill, the chances of his retaining it or using it after he leaves 
school are somewhat remote. Average students make subsequently average 
adults, and average adults in America do not read anything worth while 
in their own language, let alone a foreign one. (The cogency of this 
argument is impressive.) That students forget their languages after they 
leave school is no argument against studying them. They forget every- 
thing else with equal facility. “The protagonists of ‘extensive reading’ 
fail to heed a very important factor, to wit, that, in order to be of any 
worth, it must be preceded by intensive reading. Of what earthly use is 
it to anyone to have read reams of pages in a slipshod, flippant manner? 
Is it not more profitable to have read a small quantity and mastered it? 
. .. . Moreover, our young in their plastic and receptive age need train- 
ing in accuracy and thoroughness very sorely.” 

XVI, 5, February.—C. C. Gulette, “Student Interest versus Method.” 
“Enthusiastic partisans of the reading method claim that all students will 
welcome the recognition grammar-reading course and experience no regret 
whatsoever at the elimination of the fourfold objective. Likewise, so it 
is said, the students will all find this method so interesting that the re- 
sults will prove its superiority.” The writer finds that these sweeping 
claims are not substantiated by the observed facts. There are students who 
enter upon the study of a foreign language with certain definite and spe- 
cific desires or ambitions with reference thereto, e.g., that of learning to 
speak it. Granting that a student cannot actually learn to speak well in 
the time allotted to language study, if he is made aware at the outset 
that he is not going to be permitted to make any approach whatever to 
this result or even to make the attempt, his initial interest is speedily and 
definitely killed. On the other hand, consider those students who begin 
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the study of a language without any special interest in it and merely be- 
cause they must take something. Will a single objective, pursued with 
considerable speed, be as likely to stimulate or create an interest as a 
broader and more varied approach? The writer thinks not. His con- 
clusion is that “if languages are to retain their enrollment, and increase 
instead of decrease in student numbers, then the courses must be outlined 
in conformance with student interest, upon a basis of pedagogy likely to 
stimulate such sympathy, and with consideration given to the capabilities 
of the teachers upon whom will fall the burden of the final success or 
failure of our subjects.” 

XVI, 5, February.—E. Spendiaroff, “Is Learning To Read an Easy 
Task?” “The controversy which has been raging round Professor Cole- 
man’s report seems to have centered round the following moot point: Is 
the reading ability more readily developed through reading (Professor 
West’s theory) or through oral work as its prerequisite (Direct Method 
practice) ?” There is very little objective data, the writer finds, to justify 
a decision in favor of either method. Professor West’s experiments were 
carried out in a very special environment (in India) and are hardly ap- 
plicable to general modern language teaching. “In giving priority to 
reading, Michael West bases his conclusions upon the success of the Di- 
rect Method practice: learn to speak by speaking. Here, in our opinion, 
is the source of confusion of ideas and the apple of discord between the 
two camps..... As far as our own observation and teaching experi- 
ence are concerned, we cannot agree with Professor West’s postulate that 
‘the best readers are also good speakers,’ for the simple reason that speak- 
ing and reading belong to different aspects of language learning .. . . 
If it is desired to form an oral speech habit . . . . speaking is the best 
means of forming the said habit . . . . Not so with the acquisition of a 
reading ability . . . . The success in this case depends not so much upon 
the practice done as upon the previous linguistic training of the student 
and upon his IQ... .” The writer sums up as follows: “(1) The Read- 
ing Method should be looked upon as a further development of Direct 
Method principles which serve as a foundation of all language study. (2) 
Experience and scientific experiments show that the old order or succes- 
sive stages of language learning must remain unchanged, i.e., hearing- 
speaking-reading-writing. (3) Learning to read silently for content is not 
an easy task. It is one which can be undertaken with any hope of success 
either (a) by those who have already approached the language through 
the oral gate, or (b) by those possessing sufficient linguistic training as 
its prerequisite, being at the same time of a fairly decent IQ (101-140). 
(4) Thus we come to the conclusion that those will profit most by Pro- 
fessor West’s theory who, being of a fairly decent IQ, wish to acquire 
mature habits of silent reading for content in the vernacular” (italics in 
the original). 








NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


The Essentials of Spanish Grammar, by Ratpn E. House and Er- 


WIN K. Mapes, of the State University of lowa. ix + 296 pp. Ginn & 
Company. 1932. $1.40. 


The body of the book is divided into two parts. Part I (106 pp.) 
contains thirty-two chapters. This portion of the book is a revision of a 
trial edition published in 1928. Each chapter contains a number of lin- 
guistic forms, a vocabulary, grammatical explanations, in English, a 
Spanish text with questions, and various exercises for drill and trans- 
lation from English into Spanish. 

Part II (14 chapters, 118 pp.) is intended either for reference or for 
consecutive study. Here “the fundamentals of grammar have been re- 
stated in more comprehensive form.” In each of the chapters of this 
section, in addition to grammatical explanations and examples, there are 
two exercises for translation from English into Spanish, the “B” exercises 
being more difficult than the “A” exercises. 

Pages 225 to 231 contain an alphabetical list of verbs with connecting 
prepositions. The remainder of the book contains forms of the verb 
(22 pp.), index of irregular verbs (7 pp.), the usual two vocabularies 
(29 pp.), and an index (6 pp.). 


A Spanish Silent Reader, by Hymen ALpeErN, of the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City, and Jost Marre, of the College of 
the City of New York. xi+ 228 pp. Globe Book Company, New 
York. 1931. 

There are ninety short reading selections, divided into groups of fif- 
teen, with the following captions: “Descriptions of Persons,” “Descrip- 
tions of Places,” “Exposition,” “Narration-Historical,” “Narration-Anec- 
dotal,” “Miscellaneous.” After each selection are two exercises, in Span- 
ish, to test comprehension, the first consisting of a set of questions, the 
second of a group of statements, each of which the pupil is called upon to 
declare true or false. In addition, the first few selections are accompanied 
by varied linguistic exercises intended to show “the uses that both teacher 
and students can make of the book.” Throughout the book there are foot- 
notes, in Spanish and English, containing explanations and equivalents. 


Selected Essays of Mariano José de Larra, edited by CaroLine B. Bour- 
LAND, of Smith College. xxxvii+225 pp. (118 text, 26 notes, 81 
vocabulary). Ginn & Company. 1932. $1.00. 

There is an introduction, in English, by the editor. It contains the 
following headings: “Biographical Sketch,” “Literary Life and Works,” 
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“Critical Note” (27 pp.). There is also a bibliography, divided into the 
following sections: “Editions,” “Biography and Criticism,” “Social and 
Historical Background” (3% pp.). 

“The notes are mainly explanatory of contemporary events or con- 
ditions and interpretations of passages linguistically difficult.” 


Spanish Folktales, edited by R. S. Boccs and N. B. Apams, of the 
University of North Carolina. xvii+161 pp. F. S. Crofts & Com- 
pany, New York. 1932. $1.10. 


There are nineteen tales, covering 75 pages. They are adapted from 
various sources. Page IX gives a list of seven sources from which the 
stories are drawn. The editors furnish an English introduction (7 pp.) 
on folklore in general and Spanish folklore in particular. Pages 77 to 
107 contain groups of exercises consisting of questions, in Spanish, temas, 
and paragraphs for translation from English into Spanish. There are 20 
pages of notes, giving explanations of difficulties and brief introductions 
to the various tales. 


Spanish Composition, Based on Modern Spanish Texts, by ELIzaBeTH 
Anpros Foster, Ph.D., of Smith College. 175 pp. W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., New York. 1932. $1.30. 


The book is divided into fifteen lessons. Each lesson consists of a 
short Spanish selection, to which are appended copious notes, in English, 
calling attention to linguistic peculiarities; a set of twelve drill sentences, 
in English, for translation into Spanish; as well as a connected piece of 
English prose, likewise to be translated. Idiomatic Spanish expressions 
are listed, for memorizing, in each lesson. There are footnotes to assist 
in translating the English-into-Spanish exercises. Each lesson concludes 
with a brief English-Spanish vocabulary of words not found in the Span- 
ish text. At the end of the book there is a general Spanish-English vo- 
cabulary (29 pp.). The Spanish selections used as the bases of the work 
of each lesson are taken from contemporary prose writers, such as Pio 
Baroja, Blasco Ibafiez, and Palacio Valdés. 


Ensayos y sentencias de Unamuno, edited by Wi_rrep A. BEearpsLey, of 
Goucher College. vi + 149 pp. The Macmillan Company. 1932. $1.10. 


The volume contains three essays and five groups of short selections 
from the essay material of Miguel de Unamuno. There is an introduction, 
in English, by the editor, dealing with the life and writings of the author 
(10 pp.). There is also a five-page bibliography. The text covers 61 
pages. There are 19 pages of notes. An English-Spanish vocabulary 
(45 pp.) completes the book. Opposite the title-page is a reproduction of 
a portrait of Unamuno by Zuloaga. 
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Elementos de espafiol, by Lir1a Mary Casts, University of Texas, and 
ReBecca SWITzeR, Texas State College for Women. Two volumes: 
Vol. I, xiii + 298 pp.; Vol. II, xii + 315 pp. D. C. Heath & Company. 
1931. Each $1.48. 

Each volume is intended as a complete unit for the study of Spanish, 
and contains a grammar, a reader, an appendix of verb forms, and “sec- 
tions written in English which will add to the student’s cultural knowledge 
of the different Spanish-speaking countries.” In Volume I the grammar 
is presented in thirty lessons, followed by forty-nine lecturas and a group 
of Spanish songs. Pronunciation is taught by the help of phonetic sym- 
bols. There are four reviews. Much use is made of illustrations through- 
out. Volume II repeats the discussion of pronunciation and contains 


twenty-six lessons, four reviews, and twenty lecturas, with an appendix 
of grammatical rules. 


A First Reader in Spanish, by Nina Lee Wetsincer, Adjunct Professor 
of Romance Languages, University of Texas, and Marjorie C. JoHn- 
ston, Austin High School. Illustrated by ALBerto Cucat. xi + 143 
pp. (121 text and preguntas, 20 vocabulary). Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 1931. 80 cents. 


There are sixty-two extracts, each followed by questions in Spanish. 
There are thirty-three illustrations which relate to the topics in the text. 


Curso avanzado de composici6én (Exercises for Advanced Composition), 
by JuL1aAN MoreNno-Laca.ie, of New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University. vii + 164 pp. D. C. Heath & Company. 1932. 
$1.12. 

There are twenty-four lessons. The basis of each lesson consists of 

a selection from a Spanish or Spanish-American author. Following the 

selection are five exercises: (a) synonyms; (b) antonyms in the first six- 

teen lessons, and various figures of speech in the remaining lessons; (c) 

several Spanish sentences, intended as suggestions for as many para- 

graphs; (d) topics for oral or written composition; (¢) a paraphrase of 
the Spanish selection, in English, to be translated into Spanish. There are 
footnotes to assist in the translation of this final exercise. There are 

Spanish-English (18 pp.) and English-Spanish (4 pp.) vocabularies at 

the end of the book. 


Cosas, cuentos y chistes, an elementary Spanish reader, by J. WarsHaw, 
Ph.D., Professor of Spanish, University of Missouri. ix +241 pp. 
(153 text, 40 exercises, 3 refranes, 42 vocabulary). Lucas Brothers, 
Columbia, Missouri. 1931. 

The contents of the reader are divided into three parts: “Cosas de 

Espafia” (121 pp.), “Cuentos” (20 pp.), “Chistes” (6 pp.), all subdivided 
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into lessons with corresponding exercises. The first part is in the form 
of a journey through Spain made by Don Fernando and his children 
Rafaelito and Catalina. Notes on textual difficulties are printed at the 
bottom of the page. The vocabulary is printed on yellow paper. Many 
half-tones give reproductions of the scenes visited. 


Spanish America in Song and Story, selections representing Hispano- 
American letters from the conquest to the present day, arranged and 
annotated by Henry ALFreD Homes, Ph.D., Department of Romance 
Languages, College of the City of New York; formerly Director of 
The American College of Buenos Aires. xxxi+ 578 pp. (548 text, 
23 notes, 4 index of authors). Henry Holt & Company. 1932. $2.75. 


There are selections from the prose and verse of approximately two 
hundred and fifty authors, representing all the Spanish-speaking countries 
of America. The extracts are arranged by countries. The literature of 
each country is briefly characterized, and a chronological list of the 
authors given. A short sketch of each writer’s life and literary production 
precedes the quotation from his works. 


Rubén Dario: Poetic and Prose Selections. Notes and Vocabulary by 
S. L. Mrtiarp Rosenserc, Ph.D., University of California at Los An- 
geles, and Maria Lépez pe Lowtuer, A.M., University of California 
at Los Angeles, with a critical Introduction by FEpERrIco pe Onis. 
xxvi + 280 pp. (51 poesia, 46 prosa, 67 notes, 60 vocabulary). D. C. 
Heath & Company. 1932. $1.12. 


There are fifty pages of verse, including the poems “Era un aire 
suave,” “Sonatina,” “Salutacion del optimista,” “Al rey Oscar,’ “A Roose- 
velt,’ “Cancién de ototio en primavera,” “Letania de nuestro seior Don 
Quijote,’ “Momotombo.” The ninety-five pages of prose contain extracts 
from the Autobiografia, Viaje a Nicaragua, his travel and critical articles 
written from Europe to La Nacién, and five short stories. 


Los mejores cuentos de la condesa Emilia Pardo Bazan, edited by Wi11- 
Lis Knapp Jones, Professor of Romanic Languages, Miami Univer- 
sity. Illustrations by ALBERTO CuGaT. xviii + 208 pp. (109 text, 20 
exercises, 49 vocabulary). Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden 
City, New York. 1931. $1.25. 


The stories are: La gota de sangre, Belcebu, and En las cavernas. The 
introduction contains a brief account of the author’s life and literary 
work. The fourteen exercises consist usually of five sections, and, besides 
the questions on the text and translations, there are varied types of drill, 
including true and false tests. The notes on the difficulties in the text 
are printed at the bottom of the reading pages. 
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José de Armando Palacio Valdés, edited with Introduction, Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary by JosepH W. Bartow, Professor of Spanish 
and Administrative Chairman of the Department of Spanish, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University. Illustrations by F. 
Marco. xxi + 319 pp. (163 text, 21 omitted passages, 48 exercises, 79 
vocabulary). Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1932. $1.25. 


The text of this edition is taken from that of Palacio Valdés’ Obras 
completas of 1921. He made extensive revisions of his first edition 
(1885), which is the one best known in this country. The punctuation 
and orthography have been modernized, while the diction has been im- 
proved by changes in nouns and verbs. The school edition is somewhat 
abridged from the original, but the omitted pages are given in an appen- 
dix. These are long descriptive passages of little interest. The forty-nine 
exercises are divided into three sections, Preguntas, Modismos, Composi- 
cién (oral o escrita). The frontispiece is a portrait of the author, with 
a facsimile of his signature. 


El remedio en la desdicha, by Lope pe Veca, edited with an Introduction 
by J. W. Barker, Ph.D., Lecturer in Spanish at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. xxi+116 pp. Cambridge University Press; The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1931. $1.00. 


The introduction deals with Lope’s treatment of Moorish themes, the 
date and sources of the play edited, the gracioso in Lope, the lyric element 
and dramatic value of El remedio, and gives an analysis of the meters 
used. There are no notes nor vocabulary. 


La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus fortunas y adversidades, edited 
with an Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Josepu E. A. ALexis, 
Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, University of Nebraska. 
xi + 139 pp. (64 text, 23 exercises, 6 notes, 39 vocabulary). Midwest 
Book Company, 1420 Garfield Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. $1.00. 


There are twenty-five exercises of a varied nature on the text. Half- 
tones illustrate the localities mentioned in the story. The type is a bolder 
black than is usual in school texts. 


Five One-Act Spanish Plays (authorized edition), edited with Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary by AcNnes M. Brapy, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. With an Introduc- 
tion in collaboration with Marcaret S. Hupson, Pomona College, 
California. xxii + 285 pp. (196 text, 22 notes, 15 exercises, 51 vocabu- 
lary). The Century Company. 1932. 


The titles of the plays are: Rosina es frégil, Gregorio Martinez Sierra; 
Encanto de una hora, Jacinto Benavente; Sin palabras, Serafin y Joa- 
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quin Alvarez Quintero; Cada uno a lo swyo, Manuel Linares Rivas; La 
virgen del mar, Santiago Rusifiol, Traduccién de G. Martinez Sierra. 
The introduction gives a brief sketch of the relation of the dramatists 
whose plays form the text to the Spanish stage of their period. The 
exercises consist of a set of questions in Spanish on the text or sentences 
to translate, in addition to other types of drill. These usually concentrate 


on a given topic, such as pronouns, the subjunctive, conditional clauses, 
et cetera. 


Spanish Wit and Humor, edited by Davin Rusio, Ph.D., Correspondent 
of the Spanish Academy and Professor of Spanish Literature, Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C., and Henri C. Néet, M.A., Professor of 
Romance Literatures, Temple University, Philadelphia. Illustrations by 
F. Marco. xiii +196 pp. (111 text, 7 cuestionario, 76 vocabulary). 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1932. $1.00. 


A brief preface by David Rubio discusses Spanish humor from Don 
Juan Manuel to Rodriguez Marin. There are eighty-nine extracts, be- 
ginning with brief anecdotes of a half-page or less followed by longer 
selections, many from classic authors. Linguistic difficulties are explained 
in notes printed at the bottom of the page. 

MicHAeEL S. DoNLAN 


DorcHESTER H1GH SCHOOL FOR Boys 
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Anticipolis, por Luis pe Orryza. Renacimiento, Madrid, 1931. 207 pages. 


Here is something by Luis de Oteyza which you won’t yawn over, 
though you may detest it if you are from Oviedo, and of Oviedo. But 
no Ovetense can reasonably deny that Anticipolis is very well written, 
for on that, I think, we can all agree. Anticipolis is “esa ciudad donde 
se anticipa lo que, para bien o mal de la especie humana, habré de venir.” 
Briefly, it is New York at present. “By extension,” as the philologists 
say, it is the United States, and, eventually, Oviedo. That is the thesis, 
but that is not the story, which describes the collision of Oviedo with 
New York. 

Flaming youth, and New York as its seminary, have been presented 
to us over and over, but this Oviedo angle is new and different. If you 
are as shocked as Dojia Jesusa was, poor soul, by the New York she was 
forced to know, and if you refuse to believe it a true picture, you will 
at least have read a remarkable story. Start early, because it is a clock- 
defying tale. It is, you will admit, absorbing; but perhaps you will protest 
it is not true. Well, de veritate non est disputandum in these days. Ask 
any physicist; ask any sociologist. 

An Oviedo couple and their five young children go to New York, and 
only the wife and mother fails to be swirled into its current. Or, no: she 
is all too violently swirled into it, and that makes the story. Dofia Jesusa 
does not see in innovation anything but evil, all the way from mere folly 
to the foulest sacrilege. She dimly sees that the world is rapidly moving 
away from all, positively all, that she cherishes, and its direction of 
movement, she positively knows, is straight toward hell. None of her 
children consider the matter at all; they float on the current and are 
unconscious of movement. But there is movement, and a swift one; and 
its direction can best be observed from New York, though by no means 
peculiar to Anticipolis. This general trend is totally missed by the poor 
lady, who regards each of its manifestations as personal and unique and 
diabolical. She sees New York through her children. One by one, each 
of them becomes a New Yorker as naturally as they breathe. They do 
not discard their mother’s traditions because they never had held to them; 
and each one violates one or another of them. It is curious to note what 
causes each degree of Dofia Jesusa’s woe, which the author has very 
skillfully piled up from the least grievous affliction to the wholly intoler- 
able. If the reader doubts whether all five children could have been duck- 
lings, and thinks that surely at least one must have refused to take to the 
water, this apparent unreality will vanish as he reads. For it was not an 
incredible similarity of the children but a diversity of modes of modernity 
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that makes them, one by one, desert the Oviedo point of view; or rather, 
not adopt it, as they grow old enough to adopt views of any kind. 

The verisimilitude is further fortified by the two characters who, like 
choragi, interpret modernity to Dofia Jesusa. One is a sharp young fellow 
from Buenos Aires, and one a physician from Porto Rico. Dota Jesusa 
derives a strange satisfaction from the ironic fooleries of the one, and 
from the serious comment of the other: on companionate marriage, for 
example, since by that name he seeks to lessen the grief of the mother over 
one of her children. Dr. Jiménez does not consider this or the other things 
he discusses to be marks of progress, “pero una consecuencia del pro- 
greso.” Talking of the most repugnant evil that has invaded Dofia Je- 
susa’s family, the doctor says: “El progreso no es malo nunca, aunque 
traiga alguna consecuencia mala, malisima, perversa. Trae en cambio 
infinitas consecuencias excelentes. Sobre que las consecuencias no se 
aprecian hasta el fin.” And poor Dojia Jesusa, to whom the present seems 
the very end of all things: “;Y no hemos llegado al fin todavia?” “No; 
estamos al principio. gNo le digo que habitamos la ciudad de la antici- 
pacién?” De ahi pasé Jiménez a desarrollar su tesis en extenso. 

It is a pity that Dofia Jesusa did not take the doctor’s advice and go 
back to Oviedo. But there again the author is true to her character. She 
would not have been an Ovetense if she had, under the circumstances, left 
the city which was for her the sum of all hell. The author does not 
consider what might have been the result if Dofia Jesusa had gone back, 
but the reader will ponder that question. Possibly Dofia Jesusa, unknown 
to herself and to everybody else, may have become sufficiently an Antici- 
politan to be unable to fit again into Oviedo? If so, then Oviedo’s 
moorings are already beginning to loosen. 


S. L. MritLtarp RosENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


South America’s Story, by Erste Spicer Eetrs. Robert M. McBride & 
Company, New York, 1931. x + 366 pages. $4.00. 


Mrs. Eells is to be congratulated on her courage in undertaking the 
task of telling South America’s story in English for North America’s 
older children. While the book is not the last word in its field, it is a 
successful attempt; and considering the complexity and the vastness of 
the material, the task is well done. Mrs. Eells’s book will be gladly wel- 
comed by teachers of Spanish in the United States, especially those in 
high schools. 

In writing the first forty or fifty pages, the author seems to have had 
in mind primarily the younger children, and recounts in appropriate style 
some charming legends of the original inhabitants of South America, 
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but, as she reaches the period of discovery and conquest, the tone becomes 
more mature, and at times she almost becomes lost in the maze of history. 

It is to be regretted that the author does not consistently maintain the 
role of a neutral spectator and disinterested narrator. Occasionally she 
allows herself the privilege of stepping out of her character and passing 
judgment upon the actions of the Spanish Conquistadores without being 
able, apparently, to put herself into their environment; and yet a little 
later she can attempt to explain away the equally cruel tyranny of Rosas 
by showing that it was a product of its times, and perhaps a necessity. 

In dealing with the Wars of Independence, Mrs. Eells frankly takes 
sides with the Revolutionary movement, even at times quoting fiery mani- 
festos of various generals, but ignoring the position and arguments of 
the other side. It is, however, in this part of the book that her heroes 
become very real human beings, swept along by the passions of the 
moment. The chapter “South America and the United States” is well 
done. 

Mrs. Eells states in her Foreword, “There are many things I wish 
I might have known already that sunny morning when I first saw South 
America. Some of them are written in this book.” She has, indeed, placed 
very much useful and helpful information for us in the 350 pages of this 
volume, though just now, when the many interesting archaeological find- 
ings reported daily from Latin America are awakening our interest in 
the original inhabitants of that region, many may wish she had told us a 
little more of their customs and habits that persist to the present day, and 
perhaps a little less of the campaigns of the Conquistadores. The author, 
as indicated by the title, has confined herself to South America. 

The decoration by Frank W. Peers, designed after the symbols of 
Inca-land, forms a beautiful background for the text. 


FRANK CALLCOTT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, by a number of scholars. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Wu1- 
LIAM J. Entwistie, M.A., King Alfonso XIII Professor of Spanish 
Studies in the University of Oxford, corresponding member of the 
Hispanic Society of America. Volume II, year ending 30 June, 1931. 
Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1932. 154 
pages. $2.25. 

The issuance of Volume II of this exceedingly valuable publication is 
welcome to scholars, and it is to be hoped that it will be continued for 
many years to come. The main divisions of the studies cover the follow- 
ing: International Languages, Medieval Latin Studies, Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures (subdivided into Italian, French Provengal, His- 
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panic, and Rumanian Studies), Germanic Studies (German and Dutch), 
and Celtic. 

The form chosen by the editors is especially commendable. The dis- 
cussion of the year’s work is given in readable style, while titles and bibli- 
ographical data are printed as footnotes. In this way the reader is enabled 
to grasp the significance and the trend of literary and linguistic research 
by world scholars. The bibliography includes both books and articles in 
periodicals. The book should be in the library of every college and uni- 
versity in the United States. 


Hispanismos en el guarani, por Marcos A. Morinico. Estudio sobre la 
penetracién de la cultura espafiola en la guarani, segiin se refleja en 
la lengua. Bajo la direccién de Amado Alonso. Facultad de Filosofia 
y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires. Instituto de Filologia. 
Coleccién de Estudios Indigenistas. I. Buenos Aires, 1931. 433 pages, 
2 maps. 


In order to study the influence of the Spanish language on the native 
tongues, the Instituto de Filologia has made an excellent beginning. Its 
council decided to educate in a scientific knowledge of linguistics a man 
who was bilingual, able to speak fluently both Spanish and an aboriginal 
language. For the study of Guarani they were fortunate in finding among 
the students in Buenos Aires a native of Asuncién, Sr. Marcos A. Mori- 
nigo. The results of his study, aided by direct investigation among the 
natives of Paraguay, have been published in this book. Guarani is spoken 
also in the Argentine province of Corrientes, in Misiones, Formosa, and 
Chaco. 

Before the Spaniards came to America the Guarani Indians lived along 
the coast of Brazil, south of the Amazon, and were especially numerous 
in the region which is now southern Brazil and Paraguay. In fact the 
word i (y) means water in their language. The vocable still remains in 
many place names. Sr. Morinigo’s two maps show the regions where the 
Guarani tongue was used in the sixteenth century and is spoken at the 
present day. It has disappeared from the coast and withdrawn to the 
river basins of the interior. In Brazil the language was known as tupi 
and is now spoken only by savages, while in Paraguay it has risen to the 
level of a literary language. 

This fact came about through the efforts of the Jesuit missionaries 
who established themselves among the Guaranies at the end of the six- 
teenth century and continued their work of civilization for more than 
one hundred and fifty years, until their expulsion in 1767. To Christianize 
the Indians the padres learned the Guarani language and wrote in it cate- 
chisms and various other books of religious instruction. And in order to 
assist younger missionaries in acquiring the language there were written 
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many grammars and phrase books, the most famous of which is the Arte 
de la lengua guarani of the padre A. Montoya. To express abstract re- 
ligious ideas, it was frequently necessary for the translators to make 
curious compounds of simple Guarani words or to introduce Spanish 
words with Guarani vocalization. The most interesting class of words 
are those which denote cultural objects introduced by the Spaniards. 
These words suffered phonetic changes. 

This process is of course exactly what happened when the Roman 
armies carried the Latin language to the rest of Europe. When we study 
the sound changes which took place in Spain, France, Italy, we are study- 
ing what happened when a race of superior culture came into contact with 
an inferior and imposed its language on the other. Many times in order 
to explain what took place phonetically it is necessary to resort to con- 
jecture. Some of these conjectures may be critically examined by com- 
paring them with what has recently taken place in Paraguay and is still 
going on in the conflict between Spanish and Guarani. 

Sr. Amado Alonso points this out in his introduction. He contrasts 
the change of the f to # in the Iberian dialects with the changes of the 
Spanish / and W/ in Guarani. As these sounds did not exist in the native 
tongue they were substituted by the palatal y. Caballo gave cabayt. In 
more recent times, however, borrowings from Spanish have been made 
with better articulation of the WJ so that the Guarani-speaking regions are 
more UWeista than other parts of Argentina which remain yeista. By anal- 
ogy with this fact there may have been two epochs in the translation of 
Latin f to Spanish h. Latin words with initial f learned at a later period 
by Iberians retained the f because the speakers had been able to acquire 
the strange sound. 

Sr. Morinigo’s study has for its readers two very distinct types of 
interest: the linguistic and the cultural. He discusses a total of 1,176 
vocables of Spanish origin which have been adopted by Guarani. Of each 
one he gives the Guarani pronunciation, its derivatives if there are any, 
and sentences in Guarani with Spanish translation to show how the word 
is used. By grouping the words in categories and classes the book be- 
comes a readable presentation of the influence of Spanish culture and 
mentality on the Guarani. For example, there are few Hispanisms de- 
noting parts of the body because the Guarani had a rich vocabulary there- 
for; on the other hand the names of diseases and remedies are numerous, 
as well as words relating to domestic life and mechanical contrivances. 
The author had the happy idea of illustrating many of these by drawings 
or half-tones. One wonders at times what forgotten Spaniard invented 
these things which made daily labor easier in the life of the people; for 
example, an apparatus for grating manioc root, the staple of life for the 
Paraguayans. The contrivance looks like a grindstone covered with nails 
and is named simply a torno. 
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The phonetical study has brought out various interesting facts. Words 
that seemed to be of Guarani origin have proved to be Spanish, having 
suffered changes which make them unrecognizable. When the Spaniard 
supplied the natives with pins and tried to teach them to say “alfiler,” 
their tongues twisted the strange sounds into “arapiré.” As their language 
lacked 1, they substituted an r, which happens commonly enough even in 
Spanish dialects; the consonant group /f being impossible, the initial 
vowel was interpolated between the consonants; and finally p replaced 
the f. This last fact is found only in the oldest Hispanisms. Another 
puzzling form is mburicé from Spanish borrica. Disregarding the change 
of the rr to that of the type described by Navarro Tomas in Section 117 
of his work on pronunciation, let us consider the initial mb and the shift 
of the accent to the final syllable. This accentuation is the normal one 
for Guarani; the explosive b occurred only when following m; conse- 
quently mb was substituted for the initial b of Spanish. Likewise the velar 
stop g occurred only after a nasal; hence older Guarani texts have ndovi 
for novillo. In modern times the word is written and pronounced as in 
Spanish because the present-day Paraguayans have acquired the ability 
to pronounce the Spanish J. 

The question of Guarani spelling is also discussed by Sr. Morinigo. 
The original orthography was fixed by the Jesuits. After their expulsion 
in 1767 there was no more printing in the language. Besides, with inde- 
pendence came many social changes which have made an impress on the 
spoken language. And of late, printing has been resumed, so that various 
writers have endeavored to fix a norm. Specially recommended are the 
following works: Moisés S. Bertoni, Ortografia Guarani; Guillermo 
Tell Bertoni, Fonologia, prosodia y ortografia de la lengua guarani 
(Asuncién, 1926), and Juan Francisco Recalde, Nuevo método de orto- 
grafia guarani (Sao Paulo, 1924). The Italian-looking names of these 
authors are striking; immigration, it seems, has made such books neces- 
sary, since newcomers must learn the language of the natives. 

There are several difficulties to be overcome in the transliteration of 
the language, since Guarani has sounds not possessed by Spanish. One is 
the sibilant represented in English by sh. This replaces the Spanish ch 
in modern borrowings. A much more important difficulty is that of a 
vowel similar to the Russian yeri of very frequent occurrence. The tongue 
has the position of « but without the rounding of the lips. The lips 
approximate the i formation. The Jesuits used i, but as this symbol sug- 
gests a short vowel the form i has been used by Sr. Morinigo. Another 
peculiarity of the language is a stop between vowels perceptible to the 
ear, which can be shown by an apostrophe; as mba’é, “thing.” This phe- 
nomenon, so frequent in English, intrudes itself persistently when one 


1 Studied by R. V. Caballero, Revue de Phonetique, t. 1, fasc. 2, p. 138-62. 
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tries to teach the correct pronunciation of such combinations as Spanish 
de este. A Spaniard probably has trouble in saying mbe’é, “bleat.” 

The Guarani language has left such distinct traces on the vocabulary 
of the Brazilian and the Argentine languages (if one may be permitted 
to term them thus), especially in the names of places and of the fauna 
and flora, that one wonders if there are not more subtle influences to be 
discovered ; peculiarities in accentuation or articulation. Of several pos- 
sibilities which occur to the writer only one will be mentioned here, and 
that is the pronunciation of geographical names ending in guay. The last 
letter is the Guarani word meaning water, as in the name of the famous 
waterfall Y-guazu, “big water.” In Uruguay the writer noted individuals 
who did not pronounce the word as though the last syllable rhymed with 
Spanish ay. Possibly the speaker enunciated the vowels as separate syl- 
lables, a’y, or shifted the accent to the final vowel, the combination re- 
taining a diphthongal value; or perhaps the vowel y, though forming a 
diphthong with a, had something of its original Guarani enunciation. It 
would be interesting to know the truth. It is something of a mystery 
anyhow why the names Paraguay, Uruguay, Gualeguay, and so forth, are 
written without accent marks. 

Eight pages of bibliography relating to linguistics in the main conclude 
Sr. Morinigo’s study. He mentions only a few references to cultural his- 
tory not linguistic, which to him is a side issue. But students of cultural 
history will find his study invaluable. It might well be termed an impor- 
tant chapter in the story of the influence exerted by the Spanish on the 
aborigines in America. This is a book still to be written with any com- 
pleteness. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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ELIJAH CLARENCE HILLS, 1867-1932 


No set enumeration of accomplishments and honors can convey a no- 
tion of the personal charm which endeared E. C. Hills to everyone who 
spoke five minutes with him. It was compounded of kindliness, dignity, 
and deference to the opinions of his interlocutor. Here, one felt, was a 
man with ideas of his own, yet eager to listen to the thoughts of others. 
He acted promptly, but never without hearing testimony from every side. 
Discreet and smiling, balanced and wise, he pondered with care and de- 
cided firmly. In public assembly he was a conciliator, and few so well as 
he could controvert a statement without leaving any sting. It is not sur- 
prising that so many mourn his passing. 

Elijah Clarence Hills was born in Arlington, Illinois, on July 2, 1867. 
His parents moved not long after to Tampa, Florida, where he acquired his 
early and intimate knowledge of the Spanish language. He graduated 
from Cornell University in 1892, remained there one year as teaching 
fellow, and then spent a year in Paris (1893-94). He was professor of 
modern languages in Rollins College, Florida, from 1896 to 1901. Health 
dictated a move to Colorado, and from 1902 to 1916 he was chairman of 
the Romance Language Department at Colorado College. Those were the 
days when Cajori, Gile, Schneider, Parsons, and Hills made that small 
institution known as one of the soundest and most thorough in the country. 
There the writer first met this mentor and friend. Hills’s presence in Colo- 
rado Springs was, in fact, the deciding factor which made him choose 
that city as a temporary residence. He will never forget the hospitable and 
busy home in the north end, nor the welcome extended there to a stranger. 
Teaching in Colorado College was strenuous work in those days. Twenty 
hours a week, unending committee service, precarious health; no wonder 
Hills formed the salutary habit of spending his Sundays in bed for rest 
and relaxation. Three lively boys and a girl running about the house added 
to the excitement. Yet at Sunday dinner the table was stretched to students 
and friends. The slender, tired professor presided at one end with gracious 
dignity ; at the other Mrs. Hills, cordial and sincere, attended to a hundred 
things at once, as professors’ wives do. 

Against the obstacles of frail health, overwork, and deficient library, 
Hills contrived—one doesn’t know how—to complete his work on the 
Hills-Ford Spanish Grammar, to pioneer in the field of New Mexican 
Spanish, and make a definitive study of the Quechuan drama Ollanta. In 
1906 he received the Ph.D. degree from the University of Colorado, his 
treatise on New Mexican Spanish being the thesis. In the same year he 
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was given the Litt.D. degree by Rollins College. Gradually his strength 
of body returned. 

In 1916 regrettable local events disrupted the distinguished faculty of 
Colorado College, and Hills became librarian of the Hispanic Society of 
America in New York. In spite, however, of the enduring mutual respect 
and friendship which bound him to Mr. Archer Huntington, collegiate life 
was more attractive, and in 1918 he accepted a call to the headship of the 
Department of Romance Languages at Indiana University. In 1922 he 
came to Berkeley as Professor of Spanish, a title changed in 1924 to Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology. During part of the time since, he was chair- 
man of the Department of Spanish. His connection with D. C. Heath and 
Company began when he edited texts for that firm; finding his judgment 
trustworthy, it made him in 1918 general editor of its Romance publica- 
tions, and later a director. These activities absorbed much time of the last 
years. His continuing interest in research and education was evinced by 
numerous articles in pedagogical and scholarly journals. Undoubtedly his 
business ability prevented the completion of many linguistic projects. One 
of his deepest interests was in teaching as an art, and his many textbooks, 
of which the Spanish Grammar is the best known, are to be regarded as a 
contribution to that end. Nothing he did, however slight, betrayed lax 
standards. The accuracy of the born scholar appears on every page. His 
learned articles were reprinted in one volume by the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish in 1929, with the title of Hispanic Studies. He 
was president of our body in 1924, and was always ready with his counsel 
in its behalf. 

He was, in fact, one of those life members who formed the nucleus in 
the organization of the Association. He contributed frequently to H1s- 
PANIA and served as associate editor for a number of years. With char- 
acteristic generosity, after presenting each of his friends and acquaintances 
with a copy of Hispanic Studies, he donated the remainder of the edition 
to the Association to be sold for its benefit. It was published as number 
one in the series of “Hispania Monographs,” which he thus founded. 

The great Berkeley fire of 1923 wiped out the Hills home, and nearly 
all its books. He escaped in his car across the hoselines with a hundred of 
the choicest, consisting mostly of rare Spanish lexicons. The loss he was 
not slow in repairing. Then came the fulfilment of a long-cherished plan. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hills, after spending much of their lives in houses built by 
others, were enabled to create one of their own, to their own hearts’ de- 
sire. Those who have enjoyed its hospitality know the delightful result 
of their artistry and knowledge. Harmonious hues of cream and blue, 
azulejos, ironwork, and semi-Spanish architectural lines reflect the warm 
spirit of the master and mistress of the house. There followed trips to 
Europe, honors, patriarchal prestige. The children were all successful, all 
happily settled. The father was ready to enjoy the fruits of his labors. 
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But in the fall of 1930 Hills was stricken by sudden illness. An opera- 
tion failed to bring permanent relief. He died April 21, 1932. 

The outward honors which Hills received—and he did not despise them 
—may be found listed in the works of reference devoted to such matters. 
To us it is of most interest that he was a corresponding member of the 
Spanish Academy and Comendador of the Real Orden de Isabel la Caté- 
lica. An equal honor to him were his many friends, scattered over the 
globe. Yet he was a poor letter writer, and, unlike some who have the 
talent to extend the grappling hooks of friendship as far as mail lines 
reach, he needed the proximity of eye-to-eye in order to exert his charm. 
Another trivial point, worthy of mention as an indication of his native 
dignity: of all his friends, not one called him by his first name. The ap- 
pealing candor with which he related the details of daily life was a char- 
acteristic trait, but no listener ventured to take advantage of his frankness, 
or force his intimacy. None would have dared suggest to him an unworthy 
stratagem, for his probity and nobility were a rampart about him. His 
charity extended to all, even too freely. 

The University of California has lost a peerless teacher and a wise 
counselor; his colleagues a lovable companion. The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish mourns one who guided it on many occasions. 
Hills believed that the teaching of Spanish cannot be separated from the 
teaching of other languages. He could not conceive how the cause of one 
can be much furthered without helping also the causes of the others. One 
aim of language teaching, then, is promotion of goodwill between nations. 
Here, as in so many other ways, the loss of Hills will be felt by the com- 
munity as well as by ourselves. 


S. GriswoLtp MorLey 








